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Secretary Root in South America. 


Secretary Root’s visit to South America was, by 
those who had learned the nature of the mission, 
expected to have important results in its bearings 
upon the relations of our country to the republics 
south of us. It has been an open secret for some 
years that suspicion and fear of the United States 
have been steadily growing among the Latin-Ameri- 
can States. 

Two or three causes have contributed to produce 
these feelings. Chief of these, without doubt, was 
the action of our government, after the war with 
Spain, in seizing Porto Rico in this hemisphere, as 
well as the Philippines and other islands in the 
East. This unwonted action led naturally to the 
suspicion that our government cherished the pur- 
pose, however disguised, to seize any territory, par- 
ticularly in the western world, for which an oppor- 
tunity might offer or easily be made. The Panama 
affair only served to intensify this suspicion. 

These feelings of distrust were deepened by cer- 
tain utterances of the “big stick” type which from 
time to time emanated from Washington, and led 
our southern neighbors to fear that our government 
might easily on slight pretext, under cover of the 
beneficence of the Monroe Doctrine, so enlarge its 
self-assumed “police functions” over the whole of 
America as seriously to interfere with not only their 





intesnattonel but ae their devseithe peveg as inde- 
pendent states. 

The sense of their own actual or relative weak- 
ness, in the presence of the Great Republic, worked 
further to increase their anxiety, which was begin- 
ning to voice itself in several parts of Latin America. 
Resentment even was beginning to show itself at 
certain points. 

It was this situation which induced Secretary 
Root to undertake his visit to the South American 
capitals, at the time of the meeting of the third 
Pan-American Conference. The purpose of the 
mission —and this has since been shown by his 
speeches — was to counteract this growing distrust, 
which, though in the Secretary’s opinion not yet 
serious, was in danger of becoming so. It was 
a delicate mission, the success of which required not 
only wisdom and tact, but also the utmost candor, 
sincerity and straightforwardness. In this spirit it 
was, we have every reason to believe, undertaken by 
Mr. Root, and so accepted by the governments 
visited. 

So far the results of the mission,— the first of its 
kind, we believe, on so extensive a scale ever under- 
taken by any Secretary of State or Minister of For- 
eign A ffairs,— have been all that could be desired. It 
has been of a nature to appeal very powerfully to 
the Latin-American people, who lay more stress on 
visits and forms and etiquette than we do. Mr. 
Root’s reception has everywhere been most cordial, 
generous and enthusiastic. His hosts have been 
lavish in their expression of appreciation of the 
honor done them by him in visiting them, and of re- 
spect and gratitude towards the United States for 
what it has done for them in the past. 

But vastly more important than all this have 
been Mr. Root’s speeches and the manner in which 
they have been received. He has told the South 
Americans plainly, in every capital where he has 
spoken, that the United States has no desire or pur- 
pose to interfere with their international position, 
their domestic affairs, their independence, or their 
territorial possessions. He has assured them that 
this country is sincerely disposed to respect their 
rights, and interested to see them strong, orderly 
and prosperous. In Rio Janeiro he said: 


“We wish for no victories except those of peace. 
We wish for no territory except our own and no sover- 
eignty except over ourselves. We deem the inde- 
pendence and rights of the smallest and weakest 
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member of the family of nations entitled to as much 
respect as those of the greatest empire, and we deem the 
observance of that respect to be the chief guarantee for 
the weak against the oppression of the strong. We 
neither claim nor desire any rights or privileges of 
power that we do not freely concede to every Ameri- 
can republic.” 

This fundamental utterance he has repeated and 
unfolded in all his subsequent speeches. He has 
thus set forth, in the clearest and most satisfactory 
way, the policy towards all other nations which the 
spirit of our constitution and of our institutions de- 
mands of us, and this declaration of the true policy 
of the Great Republic toward the other American 
States has been hailed with unbounded delight in the 
South American capitals. 

The service which Mr. Root has thus been render- 
ing is of the very highest order, and deserves the 
cordial recognition of all the friends of international 
righteousness and peace. It is worthy of the very 
best traditions of the State Department. It has met 
with the most sincere approval of practically all the 
people of the nation, who desire to live in friendly 
and brotherly relations with all our national neigh- 
bors. 

But the real and permanent effects of the Secre- 
tary’s mission and of what he has said cannot be de- 
termined in a day or a year. It will depend upon 
the faithfulness with which his pledges are carried 
out by our government and people. He has put us 
all under very high obligation to conduct ourselves 
in such a way as to demonstrate to South America 
that he has truly interpreted our national spirit. He 
has been taken at his word by those to whom he has 
spoken so explicitly and so eloquently. It will be a 
sore disappointment to them if they shall find here- 
after that he was speaking only by conjecture, and 
the last state of their distrust will be much worse 
than the first. But if the policy so finely expounded 
by him is faithfully adhered to by our government and 
people, the peace and harmony of the western world 
will be no empty sound, but will be a power for ciy- 
ilization and progress in the world heretofore only 
faintly realized. 

The logical sequence of Mr. Root’s trip will be the 
reduction of the Monroe Doctrine to its original sig- 
nificance, if not general silence about it hereafter, 
now that all the republics south of us have been in- 
vited to the Second Hague Conference, and have thus 
been recognized as permanent independent members 
in the family of nations. Logically also the “big 
stick ” must now be laid on the shelf, or, better still, 
put into the fire and reduced to ashes. 

The Pan-American Conference, through the influ- 
ence of Mr. Root, Mr. Buchanan, etc., has so far 
been eminently successful, and its results, of which 
we shall speak in a future number, are sure to prove 
of great value both to America and to the world. 
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The Practical Problem of Limitation of 
Armaments. 


The question of a limitation of armaments has 
now become so urgent that the manner in which the 
arrest and possible reduction are to be effected are 
beginning to be seriously studied. The Interpar- 
liamentary Union, at its recent Conference in London, 
at which twenty-two parliaments were represented, 
instructed its groups in the various countries to en- 
deavor to secure a careful preliminary investigation 
of the subject by the national governments, as a 
preparation for a successful international examina- 
tion of it at the coming Hague Conference. It is 
certain to be, therefore, the great international study 
of the coming winter. 

Everybody must realize the difficulty and intricacy 
of the problem. We shall all agree with the remark 
of the New York Tribune, in a reeent editorial, that 
“arranging fora limitation of armaments is not as 
simple a matter as the ordering of a dinner or the 
selection of a vacation tour.” 

But, nevertheless, the arrangement will be made 
sooner or later, simply because it must be made. 
There is no way around it. The English govern- 
ment and parliament have spoken. Italy and France 
have declared that they will follow. The Interpar- 
liamentary Union, the Mohonk Conference, the Na- 
tional Peace Congresses have uttered their voice — 
the voice of the world. Some have proposed the 
ignoring of the matter totally, on the theory that 
the completion of the arbitration system and the 
establishment of a world-congress will cause the 
armaments to fall away of themselves. But that, 
plausible as it may seem on the surface, is simply to 
dodge the question. A little thinking will convince 
any one that the huge present system of armaments, 
with its supporting rivalries, its ramifications in busi- 
ness, social and political spheres, is not going to 
tumble down some fine morning like a decayed wall. 
The fact is that the completion of the arbitration 
system and the creation of a permanent world-congress 
cannot well be effected without a simultaneous solu- 
tion, or partial solution, of the armament problem. 
The questions are coirdinate and must be handled 
together. 

We publish on another page this month the trans- 
lation of a very able article on “The Formula for 
Disarmament,” by Otto Umfrid, of Stuttgart, one of 
the ablest and most practical of the German peace 
workers. We shall hope to publish other studies of 
the subject during the fall and wiater. Mr. Umfrid 
takes the national income as the basis of a possible 
rearrangement and reduction of the armaments. It 
will be easy to raise objections to this plan, as to that 
based on population, or on amount of commerce, or 
extent of coastline, or present size of armies and 
navies, etc. 
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No one of the bases which have been suggested is 
likely to be accepted in its simplicity. Some com- 
bination of points from the most important of them 
may be finally adopted as a compromise. It is much 
easier to say what will not prove acceptable to the 
powers than what will receive their approval. Captain 
Mahan’s suggestion of a limitation of the size and 
cost of battleships is sure to be rejected, as such 
a limitation, if effected, would leave the real problem 
untouched. General Miles’ idea of one soldier to 
every one thousand of the population would find stout 
opponents, as it would leave some of the powers at 
such a disadvantage from the point of view of actual 
war. An agreement not to employ new types of 
arms and bullets will probably never be reached. 

But, in spite of these difficulties, some workable 
scheme will be found by the united wisdom of the 
Hague Conference. The trend is now strongly in 
that direction, and “where there is a will there is 
away.” This way may possibly be found in a simple 
twofold agreement: first, not to increase either the 
armies or the navies beyond their present size; and, 
secondly, to fix a reduced maximum for both armies 
and navies,— say, at one-third or one-fifth of the size 
of the German army and the British navy,— to which 
all the armies and navies shall be reduced by the end 
of a period of five or ten years, the reserves of the 
land forces to be reduced in some similar proportion. 
A simple scheme of this kind, imperfect as it is, 
which would ultimately leave all the great powers 
on a practical equality, abolish the ruinous rivalry of 
the present time, and lift the burden of fear which 
oppresses the small powers, might easily furnish a 
real beginning of the solution of the greatest and 
most difficult practical problem which the nations 
have ever been compelled to face. If they can be 
induced to dJegin in a sincere and earnest way, they 
will soon find all reasons for vying with one another 
gone, and a new era, newer than any that has yet 
been seen, will have dawned on the world. 


> > 


Editorial Notes. 


In our last issue we referred to the 
speech of Mr. d’Estournelles de Constant 
at the London Interparliamentary Confer- 
ence on the subject of limitation of armaments, but had 
no account of the action taken on the subject. We have 
since received, in French, a copy of the resolution which 
the Executive Council, after much deliberation, presented 
to the Conference, which was unanimously adopted. It 
was as follows: 

“ Whereas, The growth of naval and military expenses 
which weigh upon the world is universally recognized as 
intolerable, the Interparliamentary Conference formally 
expresses the wish that the question of limitation of 
armaments may be inscribed upon the program of the 
next Hague Conference. 


Limitation of 
Armaments. 
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“The Conference decides that each group forming a 
part of the Interparliamentary Union shall without delay 
communicate this resolution to the government of their 
country, and shall use their strongest influence over the 
parliament to which they belong to the end that the ques- 
tion of limitation of armaments may be made the subject 
of a national study, necessary to the success of the subse- 
quent international study.” 

This action of the Interparliamentary Union, follow- 
ing that of the British government and House of Com- 
mons, makes it certain that the subject of limitation and 
reduction of armaments will be considered at the coming 
Hague Conference. And it will come before the Con- 
ference in such a way as to insure important results, 
The difficulty with the question of disarmament at the 
first Hague Conference, as Hon, Andrew D. White has 
declared, was that there had been no preliminary study 
of the subject, either by the Russian government, which 
brought it forward, or by anybody else. If the national 
groups of the Interparliamentary Union follow up, as 
they will certainly do, in their various parliaments, the 
instructions contained in the foregoing resolution, they 
will secure, in at least a considerable number of the more 
important parliaments, such a preliminary investigation 
the coming winter of the whole problem of armaments 
as will enable the Hague Conference to deal intelligently 
and effectively with the subject. There can be no turn- 
ing back now. The matter has gone too far and secured 
too much support of the first order to admit of its being 
again turned down in the World's Peace Conference at 
The Hague. 





The following passage from Wm. J. 
Bryan’s great speech at the Interparlia- 
mentary Conference in London in July, in 
support of his resolution for impartial arbitration in 
“a peace speechs 


** On the Brother- 
hood of Man.’’ 





every dispute before resort to war, 
terse, rapid, epigrammatical,” says the //erald of Peace, 
— will almost certainly hereafter be often cited as one of 
the great bits of American oratory : 


“The first advantage of the resolution is that it 
secures the investigation of the facts, and if you can but 
separate the fact from the question of honor, the chances 
are a hundred to one that you will settle both the fact 
and the question of honor. Passion is not often roused 
by questions which do not affect a nation’s integrity and 
honor. If we can but stay the hand of war until con- 
science has asserted itself, war will be more remote. 
When men are mad they swagger and talk about what 
they can do. When men are calm they think about 
what they ought todo. The second advantage is that 
investigation gives time for calm consideration. Man 
excited is a very different animal from man calm. The 
third advantage is that it gives an opportunity of mobi- 
lizing public opinion for the compelling of a peaceable 
settlement. Public opinion is a controlling force; it is 
going to be more and more a power in the world. One 
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of the greatest statesmen that any country has produced 
— Thomas Jefferson — once said that if he had to choose 
between a government without newspapers and news- 
papers without a government he would rather risk news- 
papers without a government. You may call it an 
extravagant statement, and yet it presents an idea, and 
that idea is that public opinion is a controlling force. I 
am glad that the time is coming when the world will 
realize that a war between two nations affects others 
besides themselves, glad that the time is coming when 
the world will not stand idly by while two nations settle 
their differences without proposing that they shall be 
settled by peaceful means. We are met in a famous hall, 
and looking down upon us from these walls are pictures 
which illustrate not only the glory that is to be won in 
war, but the horror. Over there is a picture of one of 
the great figures in English history (Nelson). There he 
is represented dying. I understand that war brings out 
great characteristics. I am aware that it gives oppor- 
tunities for a display of great patriotism. But I venture 
to say there is as much inspiration in a noble life as there 
is in an heroic death. A life lived for the public has an 
influence upon the human race and upon the destiny of 
the world as great as any death upon the battlefield. 
The sixty-four years of spotless public service rendered 
by Mr. Gladstone will in the years to come be regarded 
as as rich an ornament to the history of this nation as 
the life of any man who has poured out his blood upon 
the battlefield. If we are to build a permanent peace, 
it must be on the foundation of the brotherhood of man. 
Is it too much to hope that as the years go by we shall 
begin to understand that the human family is but a larger 
family; that human sympathy will expand until this 
feeling of friendship and fraternity will be world-wide ; 
that we shall feel as individuals and as members of 
a nation appalled at the taking of human life, and try to 
raise all questions to the level of settlement by reason 
and not by force?” 





A writer in the New Aye (London), dis- 
cussing the question of armaments, says: 


Who Can 
Stop Wars P 


“The people, and the people alone, can stop wars, 
because it is only the people who lose by them. The 
classes gain. We shall look in vain to the classes to 
stop the wars which enrich and ennoble them. Pen- 
sions, titles, orders, for the classes: for the masses, 

‘Only jest the murder,’ 
and the workhouse to die in. 

“To the Labor Party peace men make their appeal. 
War expenditure saps our strength, stops reform, by 
strengthening all the forces which make against reform. 
War prevents our minding our own business. The 
Labor Party has never yet thrown itself in good earnest 
into the breach and demanded peace. It has left ques- 
tions of peace and war to be decided by those who were 
refusing it justice. It must leave them so no longer. 
It must study these questions, it must watch the develop- 
ment of wars — mark how the seed of them is sown by 
those who reckon on reaping a harvest. Let the lesson 
of the South African War be sufficient to show Labor 
that ‘the interest of all peoples is peace.’ The true 
interest of Labor is more bound up with the question of 
peace than we realize. War is all evils, all crimes in 
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one. It is the negation of law, of justice, of humanity. 
It is the crowning instance of exploitation. Liberty and 
peace go together. A just war is the greatest misfortune 
that can befall a country, except an unjust one. Ninety- 
nine wars out of a hundred are unjust, and after they 
are over are confessed to have been unnecessary. But 
by that time they have served their turn — it is NEVER 
the turn of Labor.” 


Yes, but there are classes and classes. There are 
classes besides the laborers, technically speaking, who 
gain nothing, but always lose by war. And the members 
of these classes are all people —a part of that something 
that we call the people—and can do—and some of 
them are doing — their full share toward putting a stop 
to war. 





In an interesting communication to the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger entitled “ No 
More ‘ Dreadnaughts,’” our able and unre- 
mitting co-laborer, Josiah W. Leeds, writes as follows: 


“When Elihu Burritt, that man of many languages, 
was issuing, several years before the war, his little paper, 
the Citizen of the World, wherein were advocated com- 
pensated emancipation for the slaves, ocean penny post- 
age and methods for conserving peace among the nations, 
he printed a very suggestive exhibit, showing the year’s 
income of all the religious and benevolent societies hav- 
ing their annual meetings in London in the three months 
prior to the middle of the year 1854. It was the year 
of the Crimean War, a war which the most enlightened 
statesmen of England subsequently conceded to have 
been a stupendous blunder and crime. The list referred 
to started with the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, about $700,000, and the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, a little less than that, down 
through seventy-five named organizations, concluding 
with such figures as $8,500 for the Peace Society and 
$7,000 for the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, together a million and a quarter of pounds 
sterling, or $6,250,000 — not the cost of a single well- 
equipped battleship ! 

“ Whoso scans such an exhibit of the manifold agencies 
designed for the good and the peace of mankind, and the 
alleviation of its moral and physical sufferings, must 
surely desire that every grim phantom of a ‘ Dreadnaught’ 
may vanish out of sight, while renewed endeavors are 
extended to make use of the various alternatives of 
amity that are ready at hand, and which can be ad- 
ministered at a tithe of the cost of war, and devoid of 
its hatreds and bloodshed.” 


Burritt’s 
Comparison. 





The twenty-third conference of the 
International Law Association will be 
held at Berlin from Monday, the Ist of 
October, to Friday, the 5th. The meeting will be held 
in the building of the Berlin Chamber of Commerce, 
Dorotheen Strasse, and the headquarters of the Asso- 
ciation will be at the Grand Hotel de Rome, Unter den 
Linden. The invitation to the Association to go to the 
German capital was extended by the Juristic Society 


International 
Law Association. 
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and the Association for Comparative Jurisprudence and 
Political Economy of Berlin. The President of the 
Conference will be Dr. R. Koch, Imperial Privy Coun- 
cillor and President of the Imperial Bank of Germany. 
Among the subjects to be considered are International 
Arbitration, on which papers will be presented by Dr. 
W. E. Darby and Sir Thomas Barclay; Neutrality, 
which will be discussed by Dr. Von Martitz, Professor of 
International Law at the University of Berlin, and Mr. 
Gaston de Leval, Adviser to the British Embassy at 
Brussels; the Exemption of Private Property at Sea, 
on which Mr. Justice Kennedy of the British High 
Court of Justice will read a paper; and Trade Routes, 
which will be discussed by Commandant Riondel of 
Nantes. In addition to these subjects, which are re- 
lated to the international peace movement, other phases 
of international law will also be considered,— jurisdiction 
of territorial waters, naturalization and nationality, jur- 
isdiction in divorce, company law, general average, rail- 
way transport of goods, etc. The Conference gives 
promise of being one of the most important ever held 
by the Association, and the city authorities of Berlin 
and the Juristic and other societies have spared noth- 
ing in the way of preparation for the comfort and 
entertainment of the foreign delegates. 





Secretary Trueblood sailed from New 

mk chen Peace York on the “ Prinzess Irene,” on the Ist 
inst., to attend the Fifteenth International 

Peace Congress, which opens at Milan on the 15th of 
this month. He is accompanied by Hon. L, E. Cham- 
berlain of Brockton, Mass., who goes to the Congress as 
the special representative of the Massachusetts State 
Board of Trade, and will also be one of the delegates 
of the American Peace Society. Four of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society’s delegates are already in Europe; 
namely, Bliss Perry, editor of the Atlantic, Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Tolman of the Institute of Social Service, 
New York, Miss Anna B. Eckstein, head of the New- 
bury Street (Boston) School of Languages, and Ma- 
dame Corinne Wilson of Paris. Messrs. Chamberlain 
and Trueblood go by Gibraltar and Naples and will 
land at Genoa the day before the Congress opens. After 
the Congress closes, they will remain in Milan for the 
Congress of Chambers of Commerce on the 25th and 
26th, and then go by Munich and Dresden to Berlin in 
time for the Twenty-third Conference of the Interna- 
tional Law Association, which opens the 1st of October. 
They will sail for home on the 6th of October from 
Rotterdam on the “New Amsterdam,” and will, if all 
goes well, arrive in New York about the 15th of Octo- 
ber. A number of delegates from other American or- 
ganizations —how many we do not know—will also attend 
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the Milan Congress, which gives promise of being a most 
important gathering. On account of the Secretary’s 
absence, the October ApvocatE oF PeEacx will probably 
be combined with the November paper in a double 
number. This will contain extended accounts of the 
Peace Congress and the Conference of the International 
Law Association. 


Brevities. 

The government of Greece has proposed that the 

questions in dispute between that country and Roumania 
be submitted to the Hague Tribunal. 
, The work of dismantling the fortifications in the 
neutral zone between Norway and Sweden, the comple- 
tion of which was fixed by the Karlstad Convention for 
the 22d of June, has been completed. That is a very 
big bit of news, though not much public attention has 
been paid to it. 

In his speech at the dinner given to the German 

editors in the Whitehall rooms, June 21, by the Anglo- 
German Friendship Committee, Dr. Theodor Barth of 
Berlin said: “ All nations are better than their reputa- 
tions. Misunderstanding is the mother of suspicion, and 
a chief reason of international quarrel. The mutual 
visits of representative Englishmen in Germany and 
representative Germans in England will, I hope, limit 
more and more the region of misunderstanding. We 
will not make ourselves blind to the real differences of 
national interests, but let us get rid of the inveterate 
error, that what one nation gains is a loss for the other, 
that what one nation earns in commerce and industry on 
the world’s market means a damage for all the others. 
A competitor is not an enemy.” 
‘ Preceding the Interparliamentary Conference in 
London, an important meeting of representatives of the 
three Scardinavian Interparliamentary groups was held 
at Copenhagen on the 16th and 17th of July. The pur- 
pose of the meeting was to promote closer relations 
among the three Scandinavian groups, and to examine 
the question of the common attitude on international 
affairs which should be taken by the Scandinavian Repre- 
sentatives in the Interparliamentary Conferences. A 
resolution was adopted inviting the groups of the three 
kingdoms to hold a Scandinavian Interparliamentary 
Conference in 1907. 

The peace and arbitration societies of Great 
Britain, of which there are several strong and active 
ones, have formed a National Council of Peace Societies, 
somewhat after the type of the Permanent Commission 
of the French peace societies. The purpose of the 
Council “is to effect a closer union of the societies, and 
to assist thei in a sincere and earnest promotion of the 
world’s peace.” Eight societies have representatives in 
the Council, and the constitution provides for the admis- 
sion of others. 

Sir Wilfred Lawson, whose death recently oc- 
curred in England, was, says Concord, “one of the 
staunchest friends of the peace movement in this or any 
other country.” No man in public life probably ever 
stood more fully and constantly for all the things which 
make a nation righteous, strong and great than Sir 
Wilfred. 
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‘ The Arbitration Group in the French Chamber 
of Deputies now numbers four hundred and three mem- 
bers. At the recent annual meeting of the Group, 
Senator d’Estournelles de Constant was reélected presi- 
dent, and Mr. de Freycinet was chosen honorary presi- 
dent in place of Mr. Waldéeck- Rousseau. 


Walter S. Logan, who died in New York in July, 
was a strong, intelligent, outspoken friend of interna- 
tional justice, international arbitration and peace. He 
was for many years a familiar figure in the Mohonk Con- 
ferences, where his speeches were able expositions of 
the principles of right and law, as they have been de- 
veloped by the Anglo-Saxon race. He pleaded strongly, 
and with a jurist’s thoroughness, for the establishment of 
a judicial system, a reign of law, in international affairs, 
in place of the reign of force and violence. He was one 
of the celebrated Committee of the New York State Bar 
Association which drew up the plan for a permanent 
international tribunal which was sent to President 
Cleveland, to many public men in this and other 
countries, and was one of the efficient agencies that pre- 
pared the way for the establishment of the Hague Court 
of Arbitration. He did his work well, on a high plane. 


The Evening Dispatch of Columbus, Ohio, says 

that “to enter into competition with Great Britain or 
any other naval power in the building of giant battle- 
ships would be the height of folly,” and is glad that 
enthusiasm for ships of the “ Dreadnaught” type is dying 
down even among the officers of the navy. 
P How often, since Tennyson wrote, in “ Maud,” his 
foolish panegyric on War, have we heard it said that 
war has at least the merit of cleansing the body politic 
from the commercial dishonesties of peacetime! Even 
if this were true, it would be a poor set-off against the 
overwhelming evils of warfare; but it happens to be the 
reverse of truth. Here is a suggestive paragraph from 
the report of the War Stories Inquiry (June 22) : 

Field-Marshal White: “ We all know that after a cam- 
paign there must be losses.” 

General Sir Neville Lyttelton: ‘“ Yes, there is always 
a flood of dishonesty let loose in war time.” — Zhe 
TIumanitarian. 

The Boston Central Labor Union, in a meeting 
held in Wells Memorial Hall on the 20th of August, 
entered its emphatic protest against the proposed naval 
demonstration on Labor Day, by the unanimous adoption 
of the following resolution: 

** Resolved, That the Boston Central Labor Union enters its 
emphatic protest against the selection of Labor Day for a so- 
called naval demonstration, believing that it is in exceedingly 
bad taste to select a day devoted to pursuits of peace for a 
display advertising the latest improved methods for killing 
our fellow human beings. 

** Resolved, That the secretary of this body send a commu- 
nication to President Roosevelt asking that if it be deemed ab- 
solutely necessary to have a naval review, that some other than 
Labor Day be selected.” 

The fortieth anniversary of the Universal Peace 
Union was held in the Peace Grove, Mystic, Conn., the 22d 
to 24th ult. Among the speakers were Dr. Homer B. 
Sprague of Newton; Christine Brown of Boston ; James 
H. Earle of Boston; Hon. Wm. H. Berry, State Treas- 
urer of Pennsylvania; Hon. A. J. Barchfield of Pitts- 
burg; Rey. S. F. Hershey of Wooster, Ohio; Miss Caro- 
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lina Huidobro and Professor D. Batchellor. The dis- 
patches indicate that the Convention was not so large as 
usual, and that the question has been raised of holding 
the Convention hereafter somewhere near Philadelphia. 








Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s 
Speech at the London Inter- 
parliamentary Conference. 

The important speech made by the British Prime 
Minister at the opening of the Interparliamentary Con- 
ference at London, July 23, to which allusion was made 
in our last issue, we here give in full as it was published 

in the London 7Zvribune : 


“It is my high privilege as the head of his Majesty’s 
government to extend to you a most cordial welcome. 
I am delighted to see you, and it is with unfeigned sat- 
isfaction that I bid you welcome to England in the 
name of the British government and of the nation. 
Let me add that it gives me very great pleasure to re- 
ceive you here at Westminster in behalf of the Mother 
of Parliaments, on whose hearthstone you, the representa- 
tives of a score of parliaments, are gathered. [Cheers.] 

MESSAGE FROM THE KING. 

“JT have the honor to announce to you that I am 
authorized to welcome you in the name of the King, 
one of the earliest workers (‘ouvrier de la premiere 
heure’) in the cause of peace, who has expressed a special 
interest in this henceforth historic gathering. [Cheers.] 

“The majority of you have not come here —and [| 
think you will wish this to be understood —as the 
accredited delegates of your respective Parliaments. 
This gathering is unofficial. But you are here, if I 
read the times aright, in the fullest sense as the ac- 
credited representatives of your fellow-countrymen and 
women, and in this capacity you are entitled to express, 
with an authority attaching to no other assembly in the 
world, the conscience, the reason, and the sentiments of 
a large and not the least influential portion of the 
human race. In addressing you I feel that I am not 
so much speaking to the representatives of diverse 
states of Europe and America as to the exponents of 
principles and hopes that are common to us all, and 
without which our life on earth would be a life without 
horizon or prospect. 

“ With the purpose of your mission, let me say at 
once, his Majesty’s government desire unreservedly to 
associate themselves. It is their hope that your de- 
liberations will do much to promote a closer under- 
standing between the nations. [Cheers. ] 

THE DESIRE FOR PEACE, 

** You have indeed done much since the new century 
began to give shape and substance to the growing, the 
insistent desire that war may be banished from the 
earth. All of us, I suppose, can remember a time 
when such a gathering as this would have evoked the 
derision of those who call themselves practical men. 
[Laughter and cheers.] You would have been called 
dreamers, and your plans for substituting equitable 
arrangement for the license and ferocity of war would 
have been denounced as dangerous quixotry. Gentle- 
men, let us be charitable in our judgment of those mis- 
guided men and those dark ages. We are all creatures 
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of habit; and by habituating the world to the idea 
that peaceful arbitrament can adjust such differences as 
diplomacy has failed to solve, you have opened men’s 
eyes, you have cleared their minds, [Cheers.] 
PRESIDENT FALLIERES AND IDEAS. 

“ Let me recall the words addressed to your conference 
in 1900 by the distinguished man who is now the Presi- 
dent of the French Republic : 

‘*¢ Thanks to you, we are already far from the time when 
the idea of arbitration was considered a chimera or a too 
venturesome conception condemned by what it is the custom 
to call, wherever there is to be found an opposition without 
justification, ‘‘the wisdom of nations.” 

‘** Nowadays facts have to be takeninto account. Attempts 
which have proved successful can be pointed to in order to 
show that as with peoples so it is with men, and that with 
the former, as with the latter, there is no resistance which 
does not disappear in the end before the all-powerful influence 
of an idea when that idea draws its strength from the sacred 
well of fraternity.’ 

“ Gentlemen, it must be a cause of delight and encour- 
agement to you to feel that since those eloquent words 
were uttered a great step has been taken towards the 
realization of this ideal. I believe that there are in 
existence at present thirty-eight [forty-four — Ep.] arbi- 
tration agreements between the different powers. These 
instruments have all been framed since October, 1903. 
Thanks to Lord Lansdowne, Great Britain has entered into 
agreements with ten powers, by virtue of which all legal 
questions arising between the two contracting powers 
and all questions relating to the interpretation of treaties, 
which diplomacy has failed to settle, are to be referred to 
the Permanent Court of Arbitration established at The 
Hague. 

“ Notwithstanding the proviso which debars a reference 
to arbitration of matters affecting the vital interests, the 
independence, or the honor of the two contracting states, 
we may claim that the conclusion of these agreements is 
a solid and, I think it is not too much to say, a splendid 
achievement. [Cheers.] 

“In these proceedings I may be permitted to repeat 
that Great Britain has borne a leading part. For we 
owe tothe government of the late Lord Salisbury and 
to our delegates at the first Hague Conference the initia- 
tion of the permanent tribunal of arbitration. [Cheers. ] 

THE WORLD’S ARMAMENTS. 

“Gentlemen, I fervently trust that before long the 
principle of arbitration may win such confidence as to 
justify its extension to a wider field of international dif- 
ferences. We have already seen how questions arousing 
passion and excitement have attained a solution, not neces- 
sarily by means of arbitration in the strict sense of the 
word, but by referring them to such a tribunal as that 
which reported on the North Sea incident ; and I would 
ask you whether it may not be worth while carefully to 
consider, before the next Congress meets at The Hague, 
the various forms in which differences might be sub- 
mitted, with a view to opening the door as wide as pos- 
sible to every means which might in any degree contrib- 
ute to moderate or compose such differences. {Cheers. ] 

“ But, gentlemen, there is a dark side to the shield. 
We have to admit that, notwithstanding all the efforts in 
which governments and peoples have participated, no cor- 
responding change has been wrought in the aspect of the 
world’s armaments. Such change as there has been is 
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for the worse. Judging by the budgets of the great 
naval and military powers, we might be living in a world 
where resort to force was the only known method of 
settling our differences, and the words ‘arbitration ’ and 
‘ conciliation’ were devoid of meaning. 

THIS SINISTER PARADOX. 

“ You will not have forgotten the words of the Em- 
peror of Russia in convening the first Hague Congress : 

‘** The financial charges consequent on this state of things 
strike at public prosperity at its very source. The intellectual 
and physical strength of the nations, labor and capital, are 
diverted from their natural application and unproductively 
consumed. Hundreds of millions are devoted to acquiring 
terrible engines of destruction, which, though to-day they are 
regarded as the last word of science, are destined to-morrow 
to lose all value in consequence of some fresh discovery in the 
same field.’ 

“ These words describe only too faithfully the position 
to-day, seven years after they were written. On the one 
hand, we find the reasoned opinion of Europe declaring 
itself more and more strongly for peace, and, on the 
other hand, preparations for war which in their extent 
and effectiveness suggest that a lust for blood is the ac- 
tuating principle of modern society. It is this sinister 
paradox which baffles the will and lowers the self-respect 
of the Western world, and when we ask ourselves, as we 
are bound to do, whether the object of these preparations 
is attained, we encounter another paradox. The other 
day I observed that Lord Lansdowne, in discussing the 
growth of armaments, made use of a striking phrase. 
He said: ‘The moment may come when the people of 
this country will prefer to eat their daily bread in fear 
rather than starve in security.’ 

THE PURSUIT OF 

“ But, gentlemen, can any of us say that as a result of 
such overwhelming sacrifices of money, of men, of ideals, 
and of civil dignity, the sense of security has indeed been 
attained? Is it not evident that a process of simultaneous 
and progressive arming defeats its own purpose? Scare 
answers to scare, and force begets force, until at length 
it comes to be seen that we are racing one against another 
after a phantom security which continually vanishes as 
we approach. 

“If we hold with the late Mr. Hay that ‘ war is the 
most futile and ferocious of human follies,’ what are we 
to say of the surpassing futility of expending the strength 
and substance of nations on preparations for war, possess- 
ing no finality, amenable to no alliances that statesman- 
ship can devise, and forever consuming the reserves on 
which a state must ultimately rely when the time of trial 
comes, if come it must —I mean the well-being and 
vitality of its people? [Cheers. ] 

“Do not imagine that I wish to discourage you by 
contrasting the hard facts of the situation with the aspi- 
rations which we all share. That is the last thing that I 
have in my mind. I am not despondent about the future. 

THE PEOPLE FOR PEACE. 

“In the first place, it is only a few short years since 
peace was a wanderer on the face of the earth, liable at 
any moment to be trampled upon and despitefully used ; 
and if wars and preparations for wars have not ceased 
since she found a rest for the sole of her foot at The 
Hlague, remember that time is needed for the growth of 
confidence in the new order of things, and that allowance 
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must be made for the momentum of the past which 
thrusts the old régime forward upon the new. 

“Remember, too, that the people are on your side. 
[Cheers.] I know it is said that democracy is as prone 
to war as any other form of government. But democracy, 
as we know it, is a late comer on the world’s stage, where 
it has barely had time to become conscious of its charac- 
teristic powers, still less to exert them effectively in its 
external relations. 

“ The bonds of mutual understanding and esteem are 
strengthening between the peoples, and the time is ap- 
proaching when nothing can hold back from them the 
knowledge that it is they who are the victims of war and 
militarism ; that war in its tawdry triumphs scatters the 
fruits of their labor, breaks down the paths of progress, 
and turns the fire of constructive energy into a destroy- 
ing force. [Cheers.] 

WELCOME TO DUMA’S REPRESENTATIVES. 

“Tn this connection I cannot refrain from saying for 
myself, and I am sure for every one in this great and his- 
toric assembly, how glad we are to welcome among us 
to-day the representatives of the youngest of Parliaments 
—the Russian Duma. [Loud and prolonged cheering. | 
We deeply appreciate the circumstances of their appear- 
ance in our midst. It is, I venture to think, of good 
augury for your movement and for the future of Europe 
that the first official act of the Russian Parliament in 
regard to affairs outside the Russian Empire has been to 
authorize its delegates to come here to Westminster and 
to join hands with us in the assertion of those great prin- 
ciples of peace and goodwill which were so incalculably 
advanced by the head of the Russian State, the author 
and convener of the first Hague Congress, 

“LONG LIVE THE pUMA!” 

“]T make no comment on the news which has reached 
us this morning; this is neither the place nor the moment 
for that. We have nota sufficient acquaintance with the 
facts to be in a position to justify or criticise. But this 
we can say, we who base our confidence and our hopes 
on the parliamentary system: new institutions have 
often a disturbed if nota stormy youth. The Duma will 
revive in one form or another. We can say with all sin- 
cerity, ‘The Dumais dead; long live the Duma!’ [Loud 
cheers. | 

“The time is approaching, to which we are all looking 
forward with intense interest and anxious hope, when the 
delegates of your various nationalities will find themselves 
once again at The Hague, there to renew their labors in 
the cause of peace. I can only end as I began by wish- 
ing success to your deliberations. May they pave the 
way to far-reaching and beneficent action. [Cheers.] 

EXAMPLE AND PRECEPT. 

“Tell your governments when you return home — 
what the members of the British Parliament, whom I see 
before me, are never tired of telling me — that example 
is better than precept, that actions speak louder than 
words; and urge them in the name of humanity to go 
into the Hague Congress, as we ourselves hope to go, 
pledged to diminished charges in respect of armaments. 
Entreat them to go there with a belief in the good dispo- 
sition of nations to one another, such as animates you, 
the members of a score of Parliaments, and may it be 
your great reward, when you next assemble a year hence, 
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to know that as a result of your labors the light of peace 
burns with a steadier and a more radiant flame.” | Cheers. ] 


The Formula for Disarmament. 
With Special Reference to the English Proposal of Disarmament. 
UMFRID OF STUTTGART, VICE-PRESIDENT OF 

THE GERMAN PEACE SOCIETY. 

From the German. 

The first Hague Conference reached no satisfactory 
result in regard to the question of disarmament. It was 
nevertheless there recognized that the peoples feel as a 
heavy incubus the overgrown armaments, and that means 
should be sought for lightening the burden which presses 
so heavily upon them. Only the proper formula for dis- 
armament, so it is said, had not yet been discovered. 

Therefore the task of finding this formula was reserved 
for a subsequent determination. May this task be taken 
up hopefully by the second Hague Conference and a 
satisfactory solution brought forward. The signs of the 
time clearly indicate that Europe wishes to become united. 
Everything is urging the organization of our part of the 
world. The states of Europe desire to get out of 
the prevailing chaos and anarchy into a settled condi- 
tion. That no one of them can get the advantage in 
the matter of armaments, that even the long-standing 
differences in number of vessels cannot be wiped out, is 
shown by the history of the last thirty years. For it is 
well-known that when, for example, a French warship 
is launched in Cherbourg, at the same time a similar 
one leaves the roadstead in Wilhelmshaven, and, when- 
ever possible, on the same day two such “ Mastodons,” 
as Baron d’Estournelles has called them, are turned out 
in the harbor of Portsmouth. 

In order to prevent misunderstanding, I must state 
one thing in advance. In my judgment disarmament 
cannot yet be made the starting point. The conclusion 
of an international treaty, in which the powers guaran- 
tee to one another the relative sizes of their armaments 
and define their spheres of interest outside of Europe, 
is the first thing to be done. Then disarmament will 
come of itself. 

Bat an arrest of armaments has already come within the 
sphere of possibility. The former Prussian Minister of 
War, Von Goszler, has put forward the view that the 
ever-ascending development of armaments might be 
stopped, if the powers would guarantee each other one 
thing, namely, that in the meantime they would not 
attempt to settle with the sword any of the existing 
questions. The Rescript with which the Czar of Kussia 
called together the first Hague Conference is well 
known, and likewise the classic way in which the fever 
of armaments which has seized the nations is therein 
described. As at that time the greatest land power came 
forward in behalf of disarmament and the brotherhood 
of the peoples, so now the call for a reduction of arma- 
ments comes from the greatest sea power. 

What is the attitude of the other powers towards this 
proposal which has been brought before them with so 
great authority for the second time? Certain it is that 
a limitation of armaments would be welcomed to-day. 
But the question how has its difficulties. If there is a 
determination to remove the differences which actually 
exist in the national armaments, there is danger that 
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nothing will be effected. It is very difficult, for ex- 
ample, to compare the Russian and the German soldiers 
with each other according to their war value, or to draw 
a parallel between French and German cannon or Ger- 
man and English types of ships. Even the conception 
of “ fighting units,” with which the German Navy League 
operates, is not free from objection. How, for example, 
can the twenty-nine older iron-clad English ships, of the 
years 1862-86, be compared with the twenty-one Ger- 
man ships of the line, the oldest of which dates from 
the year 1877? Or how high shall the value of the 
scarcely tested submarines or of the yachts be estimated ? 
If we take into account, further, the difference in the 
culture of the people, the extent of the railways, the 
value of the soil, the scientific progress, the national 
debts, etc., it is evident that a civilized people is better 
armed than a half-civilized one, and that, therefore, the 
ruler of a less civilized people, if he wished to make up 
for this difference, must put more soldiers into the field 
than the government of a civilized nation. Or, if we 
imagine that England is undergoing an industrial crisis 
while German industry is flourishing, it is evident that 
Germany in matters of armament at such a time as this 
would be able to accomplish more than Great Britain. 
If, again, as in France, the growth of population is ar- 
rested, while the German people is rapidly increasing, it 
will naturally be easier for the Germans than for the 
French to keep their armament up to a high figure. 

Shall these differences remain unconsidered in an in- 
ternational agreement in regard to armaments? They 
have certainly, in their present condition, already come 
to their full right. For every people which has found 
it difficult to maintain itself has also remained behind 
the others in the matter of its army and fleet. But the 
only standard according to which armaments have in- 
creased in greater or less degree has heretofore always 
been the national income. If for the future further 
increase of armaments were not allowed, that would 
make it impossible to use in the realm of the war power 
the advantage of any increase in income or that of a 
more rapid development of population. But no disad- 
vantage would be thereby suffered, provided the others 
refrained from increasing their strength. The sacrifice 
which the Germans, for example, would be compelled to 
make, if they renounced any further increase of their 
power of defense, would be fully compensated for, if 
Russia, which, because of its rapid growth of popula- 
tion, would be capable of still greater increase, were 
obliged in turn to give up in the realm of armament the 
collective strength of her people. 

The English proposition for an arrest of armaments is 
thus in truth nothing else than an attempt to fix at a 
maximum point the armament thermometer, which has 
been continually rising, and in place of the continual 
rising to have it stand stable. If they accepted this pro- 
posal, the separate powers would not be obliged to give 
up the completion of the constructions already begun. 
The German naval program of construction, for example, 
has been by law laid out till the year 1917. As a matter 
of course, that which has become law cannot be undone. 
But this year, 1917, or say, for example, the year 1925, 
could be fixed as a terminal year by which the states 
should all have completed what they have already 
planned. At the same time a maximum would have to 
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be fixed for each nation somehow, thus: until 1925 no 
more ships per year to be built than were constructed in 
the normal year 1906. No supplementary constructions 
should be demanded, and new inventions in the realm 
of the art of destruction should no longer be made use 
of. The Russians would of course have to be allowed 
to restore their fleet, which was, as is well known, almost 
annihilated in the East Asiatic war, to about the pro- 
portions which it had yearly in the last ten years before 
the war. After the terminal year 1925, no further new 
warships to be built and no new squadrons formed. 

So much for the arrest of armaments. But the 
European powers could enter upon a formal disarma- 
ment only when they had ceased to stand over against 
one another as ambitious rivals and had begun to regard 
themselves as associates in the same business, whose firm- 
sign should be “ Protection to the Common Civilization.” 

What advantages accrue, when several businesses 
which have previously opposed one another in a bitter 
struggle for gain, unite in one, does not need to be 
further set forth. If the trusts and syndicates were not 
extraordinarily advantageous, they would not be formed. 
When a single business is made out of two, not only are 
substantial sums saved, because in the consolidated busi- 
ness less room is needed and a smaller personnel is 
required than when the two were carried on separately, 
but there are also less outlays for advertising, because 
the united firm no longer has to out-boast others, and — 
which is the chief thing — the work is performed under 
better chances; there is no more need of under-bidding, 
and there is a better prospect of getting satisfactory 
prices. The petroleum companies furnish a well-known 
example. There were formerly two, the Russian and 
the American. They competed with one another and 
mutually made it difficult to live, by cutting prices. Now 
they have entered into a syndicate. Since that time the 
united petroleum company of the world carries on its 
business with an extraordinarily higher profit. The 
monopoly in petroleum is in the hands of this gigantic 
association. If there were no gas and no electric light, 
the petroleum barons would be in a position to demand 
the most exorbitant prices for their illuminating oil. Ina 
word, their “wheat blooms” in an entirely different 
manner than formerly. But the hostility which they 
formerly felt toward each other has flown. They greet 
each other as associates. In their circle Die Waffen 
Nieder (lay down your arms) has been realized, 

But before going further, I see myself compelled to 
prevent a misunderstanding likely to arise. What is 
here said must not be taken to be a plea for the union of 
all states into one, as several businesses may be combined 
into one. The states should maintain their independence, 
but they ought, if I may venture the assertion, to enter 
into a convention in which each is guaranteed its posses- 
sions and the opportunity to increase its status of power 
through efforts which would be relatively less. Every 
comparison limps; but a well chosen one serves the 
purpose of rendering clear the subject under considera- 
tion. The united petroleum companies have the task of 
supplying the world with petroleum; they have with 
this the right to expect a profit to be divided among 
them at a certain rate. The mission of the European 
states is to protect their subjects against any foreign 
dangers that may threaten them, to bless the world with 
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European civilization, and to give to it the enjoyment 
of the security at whose fireside they warm themselves. 
In doing this, they will profit by the flowing in upon 
them of the riches of the earth, and by the widening of 
their spheres of power. The larger the federation into 
which they enter and the smaller the expenses which they 
must meet in competition, the greater will be their profit. 
From what points of view, then, must the business 
union to be formed among the states be made? It would 
have to be determined how much each individual state 
must contribute in expenses for the protecting force, 
that is, for army and navy, in order to make the desired 
protection from expected dangers the most effective pos- 
sible. The answer would be: Each must contribute for 
the attainment of this common purpose an amount cor- 
responding to its ability. Let us turn again to the illus- 
tration of the petroleum company. Let us suppose that 
a certain business outlay, which must be made in the 
common interest of the associated Russian company, 
demands 100,000 marks. How much of this has the 
Russian and how much the American company to bear? 
From the year 1881 to 1888 the American oil-wells yielded 
15,530 million barrels of oil; during the same period 
the Russian wells produced 5,084 (million ?) barrels. In 
America the earnings on this quantity of oil were 83 
million pounds sterling, in Russia 27 million pounds 
sterling. Thus the Russian product is to the American 
s 27 to 83. That business outlay of 100,000 marks 
must therefore be distributed in the following manner 


In the business earning of 110 (27+ 83) millions an outlay 


is incurred of 100,000 marks. 


Og eye Peonertn, SEER eee Rar ae -100,000 mks. 


110 
In 27 millions (Russian earning)............. 100,000 x 27 
110 
In 83 millions (American earning) ... . -100,000 x 838 
110 


But how shall a reckoning of this sort be applied to 
the states ? 

The German Colonel von Schwartzkoppen explained 
at the first Hague Conference that in the estimate of 
armament not only rifles, cannon and armor-plated ships 
must be taken into account, but also, as more important 
still, railroads. Yes, one might add, the worth of the 
soil, the superficial area, the colonies and the number of 
inhabitants must, as most significant, be allowed their 
full weight. One might indeed attempt to fix the civili- 
zation or want of civilization of the state by the number 
of the illiterate. One might finally, in order to give him- 
self a striking picture of the individuality of a state, 
speak of the nature of the borders, and inquire whether 
a state with widely extended land boundaries, which is 
situated in the midst of “ wicked neighbors,” should not 
employ more means for evidently necessary protection 
than a state like England that is surrounded by the sea. 
But the questions here pointed out I must leave entirely 
out of account. They are, rightly considered, due to the 
present and still growing distrust which, it must be con- 
fessed, is still justified, and will be, as long as the states 
stand over against each other as rivals, but which will 
not be excusable in the future when they shall have 
become federated. 

We have a very definite standard by which to esti- 
mate the strength of the internal sources of power in 
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the states, and that is the national income. Of course, 
if one wishes to learn what is the real income of a peo- 
ple, the interest which has to be paid on debts and the 
amount which goes into sinking funds must be sub- 
tracted. The net amount thus secured will give a fairer 
idea than the so-called state revenue. The national in- 
come gives in fact the fundamental power of a people 
more accurately than the so-called state revenue, to such 
an extent can one state through excessive use of the 
taxing power task the strength of the people beyond 
reason, while another, perhaps, does not sufficiently 
make use of the means which are at hand. On the basis 
of the foregoing observations we get the following table : 

National income of six European great powers after sub- 
tracting the interest on debts and the sinking funds: 


BR ee ee ey nn coe 
oo ie 1,052,500,000 


Nt nik sone DAR aeRE REN A 995,500,000 
Russia .... 938,500,000 
Austria- Hungary . Se eee 588,500,000 
| EN ee Beier ere een 339,000,000 

IE idee eon inde erg lee tee arma £5, 174,000,000 


Now, since the great powers together spend yearly for their 
armament about 4,000,000,000 marks, this outlay upon arma- 
ments would be distributed, in proportion to the national 
income, as follows : 

If in 5,174 million pounds sterling of income 4,000 million 
marks are paid, then in 1 million pounds sterling of income 
the amount paid will be 4,000,000,000 

















5, 174,000,000 
This gives in millions of marks to be paid: 
England ................. 4000x 1260 Millions of mks. 
— = 974.5 
5174 
Germany ....... . 4000 x 1052.5 
= 813.5 
5174 
DN Gc ccwbese Oman wets 4000 x 995.5 
- = 69.6 
5174 
Sere ree 4000 x 938.5 
—_———- = 725.5 
5174 
Austria-Hungary....... 4000 x 588.5 
—_——- = 455 
5174 
Pip Se awiiteane a tio ses 4000 x 339 
———- = 262 


5174 

We do not attempt further to institute a comparison 
between the normal outlays here obtained and the actual 
expenditures on army and navy. 

If we apply the proportional outlays here obtained to 
the size of the armies and to the general war strength, 
we must leave England entirely out of the account, be- 
cause in her armaments the chief stress is laid on the 
fleet, while her army, which on a war footing scarcely 
exceeds 700,000 men, cannot be compared with the Con- 
tinental armies. Let us compare, then, the five other 
great powers. They have altogether a total war strength 
of about 17 million men. Leaving out the 1,260 million 
pounds for England, the powers of the Dual and the 
Triple Alliance have among them a national fund of 
3,914 million pounds. 


If then for 3,914 million pounds sterling 17 million men 
can be reckoned on, 1 million pounds would give us 
17,000,000 
—— men 
3914 





This gives for 


Germany, with 1052.5 million pounds, 4,571,406 men, 
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France, with 995.5 million pounds, 4,323,834 men, 
Russia, with 938.5 million pounds, 4,076,292 men, 
Austria, with 588.5 million pounds, 2,556,079 men, 
Italy, with 339 million pounds, 1,472,405 men. 

Again, we do not make any comparison of the figures 
which we have obtained in this calculation with the 
actual war strength of the gigantic armies of Europe. 
We have, to be sure, in this calculation come very close 
to the actual proportions. It will be sufficient to take 
note of the following consideration : 

If the basal international treaty, of which we spoke 
above, were concluded, for example, between the Dual 
Alliance and the Triple Alliance, there would be no 
question any longer of one state outdoing the others in 
armament. Much rather would many states which are 
groaning under the burden of their armaments let it be 
understood that they have too much to bear in helping 
to keep up the common defense. In other words, they 
would wish to be relieved. But this wish could be 
obtained only on a proportional basis. Let us suppose 
that Italy can still keep up only half of her previous 
expenditures on armaments. This would give the follow- 
ing proportion for the states of the Dual and the Triple 
Alliance: Germany, instead of the about 803 millions 
spent on army and fleet, will henceforth expend only 
4064 millions; France, instead of 770, will spend hence- 
forth only 385 millions; Russia, instead of 725, will use 
in future only 3624 millions; Austria, instead of 435, 
only 2174 millions; and Italy, instead of 299, only 1494 
millions. If we apply this to their forces on a war foot- 
ing, Russia will henceforth, instead of 4,000,000 men, 
keep up but 2,000,000; Germany, 2,250,000, instead of 
4,500,000 men; France, 2,150,000, instead of 4,300,000; 
Austria, 1,250,000, instead of 2,500,000; and Italy, 750,- 
000, instead of 1,500,000. In this fashion, a way to the 
solution of the problem of disarmament might be shown 
to be practicable. 

If the states do not soon agree upon this or some 
other method, the economic difficulties in which they 
are involving themselves will at last reach a point where 
they can no longer be borne. As soon as they enter 
upon the proposed course, they will, like one delivered 
from a nightmare, begin to breathe freely and will be 
prepared to meet the future with joy and unburdened 
with depressing cares. 

The Teaching of History. 
BY WILLIAM A, MOWRY, PH.D., LL.D. 

(A paper read at the American Institute of Instruction, New Haven, 
July 10, 1906.) 

George Bancroft begins his history of the “ Formation 
of the Constitution for the United States” with these 
pregnant queries: 


“Do nations float darkling down the stream of the 
ages without hope or consolation, swaying with every 
wind and ignorant whither they are drifting? Or is 
there a superior power of intelligence and love, which 
is moved by justice and shapes their course ?” 

This hint calls to mind the motto, “‘ Man proposes, but 
God disposes.” 

While all adult and reasoning minds should be 
carefully observant of the logic of history, of cause and 
effect, of the “ drift of events,” yet the teacher of boys 
and girls under, say, fourteen years of age, may well 
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be cautioned not to burden the minds of the pupils with 
too much cause and effect. The reasoning powers of 
the child are developed quite slowly, and sometimes 
children intuitively discern the connection and relation 
of events more successfully and with greater accuracy than 
if such connection and relation were forced upon them. 

I purpose at this time, briefly, to call your attention (1) 
to the force and function of history in the curriculum of 
the common schools, and (2) to inquire whether some 
improvements may not be made in the current manner 
of presenting historical matter in the school text-books, 
particularly as it regards periods of war and peace. 

I suppose all mature minds who have given proper 
attention to history will agree that this is a study of 
the greatest importance. I suppose all such will admit 
that it is desirable to know something of the ancient 
civilizations, the development of Egypt, Persia, India, 
the Jewish nation,— not to mention China,— of Greece 
and Rome in the morning of the civilization of Europe. 

Indeed, how can we comprehend the unfolding of 
the leaves of modern civilization, that is, European his- 
tory, without bearing in mind the following facts: 

That in the very ancient times there sprang up three 
distinct and separate civilizations, using three distinct 
languages, the Coptic, the Semitic and the Sanscrit. 

That these started on the banks of three great rivers : 
the Coptic on the Nile, the Semitic on the Euphrates, 
and the Hindu, or Indo-European, or Aryan, on the 
banks of the Indus. 

That the Hindu civilization gave to the world the 
most perfect language and the most subtle philosophy ; 
the Semitic race gave the three great religions, — the 
Jewish, the Christian, and the Mohammedan; while the 
Coptic gave us the Mechanic Arts, and largely the 
Mathematics. 

That all of the modern civilization of Europe was 
produced by separate migrations of people, not from the 
Euphrates nor the Nile, but all of them from the Indus. 

These separate and distinct migrations were: 

The Keltic, the Pelasgic, the Teutonic, the Slavic. 

The Keltic race are now found only among the Scotch 
Highlanders, the Irish, the Welsh, and a few in Brittany 
in France. 

The Pelasgic race are seen to-day in the people of all 
Southern Europe. 

The Teutonic race are now found in Germany, Austria, 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and the people of England 
and her colonies, including our own great Republic. 

The later immigrants, the Slavic, are to-day the people 
of Russia. 

These statements only call your attention to the origin 
of our modern civilization as to races and languages. 
Do not forget that another great migration, this time 
from Great Britain, has peopled the Atlantic slope of 
North America, nor that the descendants of these 
pioneers have crossed the Alleghanies and spread over 
the great valley of the Ohio and the Mississippi, and 
that their children have crossed the Rocky Mountains 
and reclaimed the non-fertile lands of the Pacific Slope. 


The importance of any history is measured by what 
that history has done in promoting civilization, uplifting 
mankind, elevating humanity. No history is of any 
worth which throws no light upon the progress of 
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civilization. That is of the most importance which has 
done the most to promote civilization and add to the 
happiness of mankind. 

In accordance with this rule, we shall find that the 
history of our own country is the most important, the 
most useful and the most interesting history to be found 
in the annals of the world, especially for the children in 
our schools to-day. There are conclusive reasons for this 
statement : 

1. It is the history of our own country and much of 
it nearest to our own times. 

2. The advancement of our country has been more 
rapid than that of any other nation. 

3. We have increased in the growth and broadening 
of our industries faster than has been the case with 
any other people. 

4. We have developed more rapidly in knowledge, 
intelligence, learning and inventions than any other. 

5. We have excelled the whole world in inventions of 
every variety, especially in respect to labor-saving ma- 
chines and modes of transportation and communication. 

6. We are to a greater extent than any other a nation 
of readers. 

7. We have excelled all others in the general diffusion of 
intelligence among the masses, and in the acquirement 
by all classes of the means for furnishing to themselves 
both the necessities and the luxuries of life. 

8. We have done more than all others to promote the 
public good, to alleviate suffering, to provide all sorts of 
eleemosynary institutions for the defective classes and 
for sufferers of all sorts. In a word, we have excelled in 
all kinds of altruistic work. 

All this simply means that we have done more in less 
time than all others in advancing civilization and in up- 
lifting humanity. Hence the history of this country, 
both the colonial and the constitutional periods, should 
be carefully studied by all pupils in all schools. 

We come now to consider more specifically the method 
of the text-books used in the teaching of this subject. 
We are blessed with a large variety of books, suitable 
for the purpose. We have in abundance histories for 
the youngest readers, for the lower grades of the grammar 
schools, for the upper grades, for the high schools and 
academies, for the colleges and for the general reader. 

Of the larger and more extensive works it is not 
necessary here to speak, but is it not a little singular 
that one of the best governmental histories of the 
American Revolution was written by an Italian (Botta), 
while one of the most exact and reliable of the narrative 
histories was written at the time by an Englishman 
(Dr. Gordon) ; also, that one of the best histories of our 
Civil War was written by a Frenchman (Count de Paris) ? 
And of course every one knows the value of De Tocque- 
ville’s Democracy of America, 

Of the regular text-books for the schools, numbering 
in all something like one hundred, those more recently 
published show many improvements over the books of 
half a century ago. 

There has been a marked improvement in the style of 
these books. The moral element is in many cases re- 
garded more than formerly, although there seems to be 
a chance for further improvement in this respect. The 
connection of cause and effect is often much clearer in 
the more recent books. Within the past ten or twenty 
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years a striking change for the better has appeared in 
many books in regard to fairness and good judgment 
upon controverted points, sectional issues and interna- 
tional questions. 

It is evidently true that the authors of these text-books 
have been led, by one cause and another, to use less 
dogmatism and more charity, and so to look upon views 
not their own with more tolerance and soundness of 
judgment. 

Yet it is still clearly evident that there are great difti- 
culties in correctly interpreting the facts of history. In 
the first place, it is a task requiring great patience and 
a fair mind to determine what are the facts of history, 
and when these have been decided upon to give them 
their true interpretation. 

I come now to consider one more important matter in 
connection with the teaching of American history, and 
that is in regard to the best method of unfolding the 
facts of the different periods of war and peace. Hitherto 
in the history of the world the principal interest has 
centered upon international wars. These conflicts at 
arms have been so numerous and have involved such im- 
portant interests that not only the historians, but the 
entire people, have paid very little attention to matters of 
peaceful epochs, but have exhausted their interest in times 
of war and upon the military conflicts upon land and sea. 

A little more than a year ago the American Peace So- 
ciety, rightly reading the signs of the times, observing 
that, from a variety of causes, people are rapidly uniting 
in opposition to wars and that the spirit of peaceful arbi- 
tration for the settlement of international disputes is 
growing, appointed a committee of three of its members 
to report on “The Teaching of History in the Public 
Schools with Reference to War and Peace.” This com- 
mittee, after wide research and a great amount of labor, 
reported, and their report has been published and widely 
circulated. This committee examined more than seventy 
text-books on American history. Forty of these were 
books for the upper grammar grades. These the com- 
mittee divided into groups of ten, according to the date 
of publication. The percentage of pages devoted to war 
history was given. The first ten, published between 1843 
and 1885, show almost forty per cent. of the entire his- 
tory between the middle of the eighteenth century and the 
beginning of the twentieth century devoted to the details 
of wars, although these wars occupied but about one-fifth 
or one-sixth of the time. The second ten books, published 
between 1885 and 1897, show an average of twenty- 
eight and one-half per cent. war history. The third 
group of ten books, which appeared between the years 
1890 and 1904, averaged less than twenty-seven per cent. 
The fourth group of ten, published during the last six 
years, had less than twenty-five per cent. of war bistory. 

The second set of books examined were those designed 
for the lower grammar grades. There were twenty of 
these. The average of war history in the first ten, which 
appeared prior to 1896, was over thirty-one per cent., and 
of the second ten, published since 1896, less than twenty- 
seven per cent. The average of the forty grammar 
school histories was just under thirty per cent., and for 
the sixty books about twenty-nine and one-half per cent. 

The committee had under examination also ten books 
of high school or academic grade, and in these the average 
of war history was a little under twenty-five per cent. 
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By these figures it will be seen that while most of the 
books give too much space to the war periods, yet this 
evil is diminishing and the books are improving. It is 
to be hoped that public sentiment will continue to change 
until the authors will feel warranted in omitting most of 
the details of campaigns and battles and inserting the 
important action of the International Court of The Hague. 

The report of this committee on the teaching of War 
and Peace uses the following language: 

“The first step in successful teaching is to interest the 
pupil. Children are fond of stories of adventure. Thril- 
ling and brave deeds always have a charm for them. 
Hence the temptation to dwell minutely and graphically 
upon the details of wars. It should, however, of course, 
be equally clear that in the hands of competent writers 
the lives of pioneers, biographical incidents, stories of 
inventions, discoveries, achievements of success, and the 
full routine of life in times of peace may be made as 
interesting as the narrative of campaigns and battles. 
Here then is where the skillful writer, as well as the 
accomplished teacher, will have his greatest opportunity 
in the future.” 

It is clearly apparent that the last half century has 
developed along the lines of peaceful industries much to 
interest the young, which may in the near future find a 
place in our school text-books. Indeed, many of our 
later books have introduced with great success accounts 
of the invention and use of the improved steam-plow, 
machines for planting, haymaking and harvesting; teleg- 
raphy and telephony; the modern palace car and the 
ocean steamer; the typewriter and the sewing-machine ; 
the bicycle and the automobile. You may be sure that 
our inventors have not yet reached the end of their 
rope. 

Wars are becoming so expensive and death-dealing 
instruments so destructive of life that it surely is nec- 
essary for all nations to seek for a substitute. So far 
they have invented the Hague International Tribunal. 
This important step forward gives us another holiday, 
which ought to be observed with appropriate exercises 
in every school in the country. The Conference which 
established this tribunal first assembled at The Hague on 
the 18th of May, 1899. The schools of many States 
have already begun to observe this date, May 18, as 
International Peace Day. 

Quite recently steps have been taken for a second 
Hague Conference, and it has been suggested that the 
representatives of the different nations at this coming 
Conference proceed to establish a permanent interna- 
tional advisory congress. So it is likely that the time 
may come when, just as our forty-six individual States 
submit successfully all their disputes to be settled by a 
National Congress, Supreme Court and Chief Executive, 
so all the several civilized states of the world may, with 
equal or greater success, submit all their difficulties to an 
international court, parliament and executive. Then 
the prophecies of the old-time Jewish seers, Joel, 
Micah and Isaiah, who flourished centuries before the 
Christian era, will be fulfilled: “Then he shall judge 
between many peoples and shall reprove strong nations 
afar off; and they shall beat their swords into plow- 
shares and their spears into pruning hooks; nation shall 
not lift up sword against nation, neither shall they learn 
war any more.” 
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Two Pictures, 


There is a famous passage in Carlyle which describes 
the meeting of two hostile armies arrayed for mutual 
slaughter and awaiting only the word of their commanders. 
The common men of whom these armies are made up 
have not the slightest grievance against each other, nor 
are they moved by the least animosity. No supreme 
cause of country has called them into the field; they are 
there simply in obedience to the summons of their rulers 
for reasons which touch them not at all, which do not 
concern their private fortunes or interests, and which 
they are not suffered to understand. Yet at the call of 
authority they have abandoned their wives and children, 
their fathers and mothers and all that attaches them to 
life, in order to shed their innocent blood and the blood 
of others innocent as themselves, merely to gratify some 
capricious whim, some guilty or vain ambition of their 
rulers. 

On each side there are priests actively exhorting these 
common men to do their duty, that is, to shed their com- 
mon blood with courage as they hope for salvation 
through the merciful wounds of Christ. And the priests 
are very careful to point out that in so doing they are 
but obeying the will of God, as expressed through their 
rulers, his chosen representatives. Now as this plea is 
put forth by the priests on both sides, and ever has been 
since men first banded to slay and rob their kind, it fol- 
lows that the horrible blasphemy is achieved of making 
God alone responsible for the crime of war! 

Thus braced and stimulated by the cordials of religion, 
these common men prepare bravely to slaughter their 
fellows and to submit to be slaughtered themselves, tell- 
ing themselves that it must be the right thing to do, 
since their rulers desire it and the priests sanction it. 
Yet they go to the killing with reluctance or indiffer- 
ence at first, until very soon, with the blind fury and 
savagery which the spirit of war engenders, they are 
changed in despite of themselves. From harmless com- 
mon men, thinking only with regret of their abandoned 
homes and dear ones, of their peaceful occupations, the 
idle plough and loom and workshop, they are in a few 
moments turned into murderers, delighting and exulting 
in the slaughter of their fellows, maddened by the sight 
of blood, crazy to kill — kill —kill—and lost to the 
instincts of humanity. 

Something like this is the terrible image of war, called 
up by Carlyle’s famous description. I have here em- 
ployed the idea, not the words. 

There is another picture of two armies, drawn by the 
hand of Karl Marx, which, though not now so famous and 
admired as that of Carlyle, will in time to come be far 
more celebrated, invoking greater praise and blessing 
upon the name of its author. It is in truth less a picture 
than a prophecy whose fulfillment our children are surely 
destined to see. 

Karl Marx describes the meeting of the armies for 
battle in much the same manner as Carlyle. They are 
made up of common men — that most abundant food for 
cannon. They are summoned to the field by their rulers 
and have themselves no interest at stake in the matter, 
no cause at issue, no passion of hatred or revenge to 
gratify; nor is there any true interest of patriotism 
to serve by the conflict to which they are driven. 
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However, the priests are on hand, in the way of their 
trade, and, after making the usual exhortation, they 


retire to the rear. 

The armies are now face to face and almost eye to 
eye, when, at the signal for battle given simultaneously 
on both sides, the mighty host of arrayed enemies throw 
down their weapons and with one universal hurrah rush 
into each other’s arms! 

In that tremendous shout the Spectre of War vanishes 
forever. The priests and the vultures leave the field 
where the Brotherhood of Man celebrates its holy rites. 
The rulers abdicate their thrones and the Era of Hu- 
manity begins. 

Who would not prefer the picture of Karl Marx ? 
Who would not do what in him lies to speed the day of 
its realization ?— The re 


A Deed by Salen Ruskin. 
IN “THE MYSTERY OF LIFE AND ITS ARTS.” 


I dreamed I was at a child’s May-day party, in which 
every means of entertainment had been provided for 
them by a wise and kind host. It was in a stately 
house with beautiful gardens attached to it; and the 
children had been set free in the rooms and gardens, 
with no care whatever but how to pass their afternoon 
rejoicingly. They did not, indeed, know much about 
what was to happen next day; and some of them, I 
thought, were a little frightened, because there was a 
chance of their being sent to a new school where there 
were examinations ; but they kept the thoughts of that 
out of their heads as well as they could, and resolved 
to enjoy themselves, The house, I said, was in a beau- 
tiful garden, and in the garden were all kinds of flow- 
ers, Sweet grassy banks for rest, and smooth lawns for 
play, and pleasant streams and woods, and rocky places 
for climbing. And the children were happy for a little 
while, but presently they separated themselves into 
parties ; and then each party declared it would have a 
piece of the garden for its own, and that none of the 
others should have anything to do with that piece. 
Next, they quarreled violently, which pieces they 
would have; and at last the boys took the thing up 
practically, and fought in the flower-beds till there was 
hardly a flower left standing ; there they trampled down 
each other’s bits of the garden out of spite; and the 
girls cried till they could cry no more. And so they all 
lay down at last breathless in the ruin and waited for 
the time when they were to be taken home in the 
evening. 

Meanwhile, the children in the house had been mak- 
ing themselves happy also in their manner. For them 
there had been provided every kind of indoors pleas- 
ure. There was music for them to dance to; and the 
library was open with all manner of amusing books; 
and there was a museum full of the most curious shells, 
and animals, and birds, and there was a workshop, with 
lathes and carpenters’ tools, for the ingenious boys ; and 
there were pretty fantastic dresses for the girls to dress 
in; and there were microscopes and kaleidoscopes, and 
whatever toys a child could fancy; and a table, in the 
dining room, loaded with everything nice to eat. 

But, in the midst of all this, it struck two or three of 
the more practical children that they would like some 
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of the brass-headed nails that studded the chairs, and 
they set to work to pull them out. Presently the others 
who were reading or looking at shells, took a fancy 
to do the like; and in a little while all the children, 
nearly, were spraining their fingers in pulling out brass- 
headed nails. With all that they could pull out, they 
were not satisfied; and then everybody wanted some of 
somebody else’s. And at last the really practical and 
sensible ones declared that nothing was of any real 
consequence that afternoon except to get plenty of 
brass-headed nails; and that the books and the cakes 
and the microscopes were of no use at all in them- 
selves, but only if they could be exchanged for nail- 
hoodia. And at last they began to fight for nail-heads, 
as the others fought for the bits of garden. Only here 
and there a despised one shrank away into a corner, and 
tried to get a little quiet with a book in the midst of 
the noise; but all the practical ones thought of nothing 
else but counting nail-heads all the afternoon — even 
though they knew they would not be allowed to carry so 
much as one brass knob away with them. But no; it 
was, “Who has most nails? I have fifty and you 
have a hundred; or, I have two and you have a thou- 
sand. I must have as many as you before I leave the 
house or I cannot possibly go home in peace.” At last 
they made so much noise that I awoke, and thought to 
myself, « What a false dream that is — of children.” 


<-> > 


A \ Child’ s Ideal. 


THOMSON, 


BY MABEL 

He was a shock-headed urchin, as rosy, as chubby, as 
ragged as a boy could be, but I am glad to remember 
that his face was clean. 

I was coming home from town, my arms full of vari- 
ous little parcels accumulated in the course of an after- 
noon’s shopping expedition. He was also coming home 
from the town, and he caught up with me at the end of 
the street from whence a crowd of children pouring told 
of the afternoon’s work in a board school being finished. 
He ran alongside for a few steps, and then commenced 
to slide with much vigor upon the pavement. 

The sliding was an artistic and finished performance. 
His hob-nailed shoes — I am glad to remember that, in 
spite of the rags, he was well shod — made a most ex- 
cruciating and ear-splitting screak on the flags. It was 
not until the third or fourth repetition of this display 
that I realized by the upturned, roguish glance of the 
merry dark eyes, that it was intended for my especial 
amusement, and that I was obviously expected to com- 
ment upon it. So I said the first thing that came into 
my head, “ That’s not very good for your boots!” 

"For answer, he edged a little nearer to the wall, and 
silently displayed the sole of first one boot and then the 
other. They were studded with nails, long and heavy, 
but worn shiny by much athletic exercise of the kind 
described. I walked on somewhat abashed. But though 
the little Arab had finished his sliding, I was not yet to 
be rid of his attentions, for he walked by my side, keep- 
ing step, for all the world as if we were coming back 
from that shopping expedition together. 

Now I had passed that street end scores of times just 
when the board school was emptying its crowd of noisy, 
shouting youngsters into the road, but never before had 
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one of them detached himself from the rest with the 
obvious intention of making my acquaintance. There 
are board schools in the city where more than a score of 
lusty young voices would claim hearty good fellowship 
if I happened to pass at closing time; but among the 
scholars in this particular school I had no acquaintances. 
I felt there was more than chance in the encounter. 
Perhaps my Master had sent him to me. If it was so, 
I should soon find out the reason. I would talk to him. 

“Tf[ad he been to school?” Yes.” “Did he learn 
to read and write and spell?” Yes.” “Could he do 
sums — addition, subtraction, multiplication?” ‘ More’n 
them,” he answered indignantly, “I’m in fractions!” 
“ Where did he live?” The answer showed that our 
way lay together for more than half a mile yet. In- 
quiries as to his home and relations elicited the fact that 
his father was dead, that he lived with his mother and 
several little brothers and sisters, the home being pro- 
vided for by a brother of the dead father, who lived 
with them. A poor enough home, as the words and 
rags showed, but not afflicted with that dire need of food 
that would send a child to a stranger’s side in hope of a 
meal. I would question him further. 

«“ And what do you intend to be when you grow to be 
aman?” I asked. 

“ A soldier!” 

The answer came so promptly and with such evident 
relish that I almost forgot that it showed me the reason 
for our sudden acquaintance and absorbing conversation. 
I looked down at him —he had nearly forgotten the 
strange lady who asked so many questions. In his eyes 
were visions of scarlet-coated regiments, in his ears the 
sound of horses’ feet, led by noise of bugle and band. I 
brought him back to realities. 

“ Why do you choose to be a soldier?” 

Ile hesitated —“O, soldiers are strong and big; I 
want to be strong and big.” 


“It is not the soldiering that makes men big and 
strong,” I said. “Is there any other reason for your 
choice?” 


“It’s grand to be a soldier,” he said, looking down at 
his rags ; “ look at their clothes !” 

“Is it grand,” I asked him, “ when the regiments are 
orded out to battle, and hundreds of men on both sides 
are killed who have boys at home like you, needing 
food and clothes? Is it grand when mothers are left 
alone to bring up the boys and girls because the fathers 
have been killed by dreadful wounds in a war?” 

This was an argument he could understand, and he 
looked uncertain. But our ways were soon to separate, 
and I hastened to bring him to higher ground. In a 
very few words and very simply I told him of One who 
‘ame to earth as a little child, and whose blessed name 
was “ Prince of Peace.” He, this Prince of Peace, was 
captain of an army whose watchword was ove, and 
whose battles were fought without bloodshed, but with 
every noble quality of bravery and courage that boy- 
hood most admires. Our Father in Heaven had sent 
his own Son to teach us to be good, and to love every- 
body, even our enemies, — would it not be better to 
enlist under his banner? Would it not be better to be 
a railway man as his father had been, and fight life’s 
battles for mother and the baby ? 

It was a good deal for the little Arab to take in during 
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the course of one short walk,— I am not quite sure that 
he understood it all,— but he nodded his head silently, 
and I thought I sawatear. We had walked very slowly, 
but had come to the parting of the ways at last. What 
had I among my little parcels to bestow asa parting gift? 
Alas, my shopping was of a very grown-up nature, but 
I remembered the purchase of a small india-rubber pig 
that squeaked when you blew it up. Well that might 
serve, and the more favored child for whom it was in- 
tended might wait. 

I handed it over and walked away, pondering on the 
strange ways in which a servant of the King may be 
called upon to speak for Him, and as I gave one back- 
ward look, I saw my little Arab standing where I had 
left him, with the india-rubber pig clasped tightly to his 
breast. I hoped he was pondering too.— From the 


(London) Friend. 
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KELSEY, C. E., Newton Centre, Mass. 
KEMPTON, GEORGE, Sharon, Mass. 
* KENDALL, JOHN, Danville, Ind. 
*KIDDER, Mrs. HENRY P., 163 Commonwealth Ave., 
Soston 
KILHAM, Miss ANNIE M.,.8 Thorndike St., Beverly, Mass. 
KIMBALL, Hon. SUMNER LI., Treasury Dept., Washington, 
a. 
*KING, WILLIAM F., 871 Madison Ave., New York 
KINGSLEY, SHERMAN C., 53 LaSalle St., Chicago, IIl. 
KIRSCH, Miss NATALIE, Eliot, Me. 


LAMB, HENRY W., Brookline, Mass. 
LAMSON, L. J., 3720 Grand Boulevard, Chicago, Iil. 
LAMSON, S. W., 3991 Ellis Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
LANDSBERG, RABBI MAX, 420 E. Main St, Rochester, 
mn. ¥. 
*LANE, FRANKLIN S., 28 Mead St., Charlestown, Mass. 
LANE, Mrs. SUSAN HEWITT, 292 N. Front St, New 
Haven, Conn. 
LAPHAM, Oscar, Providence, R. I. 
LAUGHLIN, Mrs. HARRIET MINOT, 220 Clarendon St., 
Boston 
LAWLER, REV. J. J., 19 W. 6th St., St. Paul, Minn. 
LAWRENCE, Mrs. A., 109 St. Botolph St., Boston 
* LAWRENCE, HANNAH T., Spiceland, Ind. 
LAWRENCE, ROSEWELL B., Medford, Mass. 
LAWRENCE, Mrs. R. H., 39 Greenridge Ave., White 
Plains, N. Y. 
LAWRENCE, RT. REV. WILLIAM, D.D., tor Brattle St., 
Cambridge, Mass. 
LEAVITT, REv. B. F., Belmont, Mass. 
*LEAViITT, E. D, Cambridgeport, Mass. 
LEE, JOSEPH, 101 Tremont St., Boston 
LEEDS, Jos1AH W., Rocouncy, West Chester, Pa. 
LELAND, Mrs. EMMA BROWNING, 192 Commonwealth 
Ave., Concord Junction, Mass. 
LEVERING, EUGENE, 1308 Eutaw Place, Baltimore, Md. 
* LEVERING, SAMUEL, Maryville, Tenn. 
Lewis, Mrs. A. S., Framingham, Mass. 
Lewis, J. B., ror Tremont St., Boston 
LINCOLN, WILLIAM H., Kent St., Brookline, Mass. 
LINDLEY, Mrs. R. JENNIE, Tucson, Ariz. 
LINDSLEY, JOHN, Milton, Mass. 
*LINN, GEORGE DANA, Spokane, Wash. 
LONGFELLOW, Mrs. HERBERT H., 21 Pond St., South 
Weymouth, Mass. 
Lorp, Miss Couper, 136 Madison Ave., New York 
*LORING, Miss Louisa P., Pride’s Crossing, Mass. 
Lorurop, Mrs. DANIEL, Concord, Mass. 
Lovejoy, OWEN R., 24 North Ninth Ave., Mt. Vernon, 
x. %. 
Lovejoy, Mrs. Owen R., 24 North Ninth Ave. Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y. 
Loyson, Mrs HyacintHe, 13 Rue Levrier, Geneva, 
Switzerland 
Lyon, Mrs. GEORGE R., 403 Sheridan Road, Waukegan, 
Il. 


MacLaren, C. D., 752 Goodrich Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 
*MACOMBER, J. F., Portsmouth, R. I. 
MACOMBER, Miss M. A., Framingham, Mass. 
*MaACVEAGH, Hon. WAYNE, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Mappock, JOHN, 1947 Linden St., N. E., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
MaAperrA, Rev. E. E., Rector Christ Church, St. Paul, 
Minn. 
MAGILL, Dr. EpwarpD H., 126 West 43d St., New York 
MAGILL, Mrs. SARAH E, GARDNER, 126 W. 43d St., New 
York 
MAGNUSSON, PRor. P. M., St. Cloud, Minn. 
MAuony, W. A, 273 E. State St., Columbus, O. 
MALUuF, GEORGE K.., Pottsville, Pa. 
MANNING, Miss A. ADELINE, The Charlesgate, Beacon St., 
Boston 
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MANNING, Mrs. A. DEF., 95 High St., Medford, Mass. 
*MARTIN, PHILIP, R. F. D. 3, Mt. Gilead, Ohio 
*MARTINE, Dr. G. R., 116 Glen St., Glens Falls, N. Y. 

MARVIN, REV. FREDERIC R., 68 Second St., Troy, N. Y. 
*MASON, Miss E. F., 1 Walnut St., Boston 

MASON, JOHN FREDERICK, 6 Mt. Vernon Place, Boston 

MASSECK, REV. FRANK L., Brattleboro, Vt. 

MATCHETT, REV. WILLIAM H., 6940 Wentworth Ave., 

Chicago, IIl. 

MauLsBY, ProF. D. L., Tufts College, Mass. 
*MAYNARD, L. A., Monrovia, Cal. 

McCRACKEN, REV. JOHN H., Munich, Germany 
*McCREERY, J. B., Stockbridge, Mich. 

McCuLLocH, HuGH WaAuGH, 2236 Orrington Ave., 

Evanston, Ill. 
*McGRATH, HENRY, Quincy, Mass. 
*McGRATH, JAMES, 4 Michigan Ave., Dorchester, Mass. 

McKEEN, Miss MAky, 924 W. State St., Trenton, N. J. 
*McKILLoP, DUGALD, Lynn, Mass. 

McLaREN, REv. JAMES H., Anamosa, Ia. 

MCMULLEN, Mrs. D. H., International Sunshine Society, 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
*McWILLIAMS, Davip, Dwight, Ill. 

MEAD, PRor. C. M., 20 St. James Ave., Boston 

MEAD, EpwIn D., 39 Newbury St., Boston 

MEAD, Mrs. Lucia AMES, 39 Newbury St., Boston 

MEAD, Mrs. Karte A., Hotel Victoria, Dartmouth St., 

Boston 

MELIsH, J. H., 157 Montagu St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
*MELTON, DAVID R:, Avilla, Mo. 

MERCER, GEORGE G., 1133 Land Title Building, Phila- 

delphia, Pa. 

MERRICK, REV. JOHN S., Y. M. C. A., Minneapolis, Minn. 

MERRILL, Miss GEORGIANA, 34 Linwood St., Roxbury, 

Mass. 

MERWIN, J. B., Middlefield, Conn. 

MESSING, RABBI AARON J., 4848 Prairie St., Chicago, IIl. 

METCALF, ALBERT, West Newton, Mass. 

MILEs, F. B., Concord, Mass. 

MILLER, Mrs. ELIzABETH SMITH, Lochland, Geneva, 

x. Y¥. 

MILLET, C. S., M.D., 26 Green St., Brockton, Mass. 

MILLs, Mrs. JAMEs E., 22 Bowers St., Newtonville, Mass. 

MITCHELL, REv. EDWARD C., 534 Summit Ave., St. Paul, 

Minn. 

MITCHELL, PRor. HINCKLEY G., 36 Pinckney St., Boston 

*MITCHELL, J. M., Martinsville, Ind. 

*MITCHELL, SAMUEL, Martinsville, Ind. 

*Moore, Rev. A. W., Lynn, Mass. 

*Moore, Mary T., Earlham College, Richmond, Ind. 

MORDEN, M. R., M. D., Adrian, Mich. 

*Morris, ELLISTON P., 612 Forrest Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Morse, Mrs. ROBERT M., 60 Burroughs St., Jamaica 

Plain, Mass. 
MOULTON, E. H., Farmers’ & Mechanics Savings Bank, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Mowry, WILLIAM A., PH.D., Hyde Park, Mass. 

Moxom, REV. PHILIP S., D.D., Springfield, Mass. 
*MULFORD, S. S., Arcadia, Cal. 

MUMFORD, Mrs. Mary E., 719 Spruce St., Philadelphia, 

Pa. 
MYERS, PRor. PHILIP VAN NEss, College Hill, Cincin- 
nati, O. 


NACHTRIEB, PRoF. HENRY F., 905 Sixth St., S. E., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 
NaAsH, EDGAR N., Newton Highlands, Mass. 
NATHAN, MRs. FREDERICK, 162 W. 86th St., New York 
*NEWMAN, JOHN, Coatsville, Ind. 
NICHOLS, J. Ross, 177 Nelson Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 
NICOLL, Mrs. BENJAMIN, 18 E. soth St., New York 
NIVEN, HENRY A., 140 Emerson St., Rochester, N. Y. 
NoRTON, CHARLES E tor, Shady Hill, Cambridge, Mass. 
NOWELL, Miss ANNIE C., 64 Church St., Winchester, 
Mass. 
NOWELL, JAMES, 16 Norwood St., Winchester, Mass. 
NOWELL, Mrs. SARAH J., 64 Church St., Winchester, 
Mass. 
Noyes, CARLETON, 338 Harvard St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Noyes, DANIEL A., 366 Summit Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


NYE, FRANK M., 2708 Pillsbury Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


OLMSTEAD, MARGARET T., 308 Broadway, W. Decorah, Ia. 
Orpway, Miss Epitu B., 164 Park St., Medford, Mass. 
*OSBORNE, ALFRED, North Weare, N. H. 
*OSBORNE, CHARLES, North Weare, N. H. 
*OsSBORNE, GERTRUDE W., North Weare, N. H. 
*OSRBORNE, LINDLEY H., North Weare, N. H. 
*OSBORNE, Lucy POOLE, North Weare, N. H. 
Oscoop, Miss E. L., 67 Bay State Road, Boston 
Oscoop, Mrs. HAMILTON, care Baring Bros. & Co., 
8 Bishopsgate St., Within, London, E. C., England 
Oscoop, Mrs. JOHN FELT, 67 Bay State Road, Boston 
Ostrom, Rev. Henry, D.D., Greencastle, Ind. 


PaGE, CALVIN G., M.D., 128 Marlborough St., Boston 

PAINE, Mrs. CHARLES H., 29 Fairfield St., Boston 
*PAINE, Miss ETHEL L., 6 Joy St., Boston 
*PAINE, REV. GEORGE L., 38 Summer St., Dorchester, Mass. 

PAINE, Miss HELEN, 21 Brimmer St., Boston 

PAINE, Miss MARIANNE, 21 Brimmer St., Boston 

PAINE, Miss S. C., 21 Brimmer St., Boston 
*PAINE, ROBERT TREAT, 6 Joy St., Boston 

PAINE, ROBERT TREAT, JR., 85 State St., Boston 

PAINE, Mrs. W. A., 409 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 

PALFREY, SARA HAMMOND, 30 Oxford St., Cambridge, 

Mass, 

*PALMER, WILLIAM J., Colorado Springs, Col. 

PARKER, PrRor. ALONZO K., University of Chicago, 

Chicago, IIl. 

PARKER, REv. F. C. W., Tremont Temple, Boston 
*PaRKER, Mrs. G. H., 6 Avon Place, Cambridge, Mass. 
*PaRKHUuRST, J. G., Providence, R. I. 

PARSONS, ALBERT S., Cambridgeport, Mass. 

PARSONS, Miss ANNA Q. T., 366 Walnut Ave., Roxbury, 

Mass. 
PATTEE, Miss ENNA, 18 Harlow St., Dorchester, Mass. 
PATTEE, Mtss Mona, 18 Harlow St., Dorchester, Mass. 
PATTEE, Mrs. F. H, 1020 Beacon St., Brookline, Mass. 
PATTERSON, Dr. ELLA, 463 Fairview Ave., St. Paul, 
Minn. 

PAYNE, PROF. WILLIAM MORTON, 2246 Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, IIl. 

Payson, Mrs. CHARLES H., 166 Vaughan St., Portland, 
Me. 
*PEABODY, GEORGE FosTER, 54 William St., New York 
PEARMAIN, Mrs. SUMNER B, 388 Beacon St., Boston 
PEARSON, Dr. WILLIAM L., Oskaloosa, Ia. 
PENFIELD, Hon, WILLIAM L., Washington Loan and 
Trust Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

PENNOYER, REV. CHARLES HUNTINGTON, 7 Union St., 
Springfield, Vt. 

PERRIN, REV. WILLARD T. PERRIN, D.D., 647 Main St., 
Melrose, Mass. 

Perry, ARTHUR,112 Lancaster Terrace, Brookline, Mass. 

PERRY, BLiss, 10 Channing Place, Cambridge, Mass. 

PERRY, CHARLES, Westerly, R. I. 

*PICKERING, HENRY, 81 Beacon St., Boston 

*PICKERING, Mrs. HENRY, 81 Beacon St., Boston 

*PIERCE, Mrs. ANDREW, Clifton Springs, N. Y. 

PIERCE, MyRON E., 73 Pinckney St., Boston 

PiLispurY, A. B., West Derry, N. H. 

PILLSBURY, FRED S., Watertown, Mass. 

PILLSBURY, GRACE L., West Derry, N. H. 

PritisBurY, Hon. L. H., Derry, N. H. 

PLATT, E. P., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

*PLUMMER, JAMES P., Huntington, Ind. 

*PLUMMER, J. W., 200 Randolph St., Chicago, IIl. 

*Porg, Rev. CHARLES H., 121 Oxford St., Cambridge, 

Mass. 

Pork, Dr. C. AuGusta, 163 Newbury St., Boston 

Pore, Dr. EMILy F., 163 Newbury St., Boston 
*Popeg, J. S., East Springport, Mich. 

PorTER, Mrs. SAMUEL, 36 Gibbs St., Rochester, N. Y. 

Post, Mrs. ANGELICA E., 218 W. Springfield St., Boston 

PowELL, Hon. J. H., Henderson, Ky. 

*PRATT, Mrs. ANNAH D., 164 Main St., Greenfield, Mass. 

*PRATT, JoSEPH, Worcester, Mass. 

*PRESTON, DaAvipD, Detroit, Mich. 

PRESTON, ELwyn G., R. H. White & Co., Boston 
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*PUTNAM, REv. GEorGE A., Millbury, Mass. 
*PUTNAM, Miss SARAH G., 277 Dartmouth St., Boston 
PuTNAM, Hon. WILLIAM L., Portland, Me. 


Quincy, Hon. JostAn, 82 Charles St., Boston 


*RAINER, Dr. ARTHUR C., I Salzgries 16, c/o M. F. 
Rainer & Co., Vienna, Austria 
RAND, Miss AMY CAROL, 13 Garfield St., Watertown, 
Mass. 
*RATCLIFF, ISAAC, Amo, Ind. 
RAYMOND, Mrs. Henry E., 16 Exeter St., Boston 
*REED, Hox. Epwin, Andover, Mass. 
REESE, THEODORE IRVING, Milton, Mass. 
RHODES, JAMES FoRD, 392 Beacon St., Boston 
RICHARD, Dr. Ernst, Columbia University, New York 
RICHARDS, Miss JANET E., “The Olympia,” Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
RICHARDSON, CHARLES, 1307 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
RICHARDSON, Dr. MAURICE H., 224 Beacon St., Boston 
RipLey, Miss JuLta T., c/o Brown, Shipley & Co., 123 
Pall Mall, London, Eng. 
RipLey, MARTHA G., M. D., 40 S. toth St., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
RoBBINS, REGINALD O., 373 Washington St., Boston 
*ROBERTS, SARAH D., Westfield, Ind. 
Roebuck, J. W., 804 N. 22d St., South Omaha, Neb. 
Rorprer, Mrs. C. W., “ The Westminster,” Boston 
RoGERS, ALBERT S., 49 Nauton Crescent, Toronto, Ont., 
Can. 
*ROGERS, ELIAs, Deer Park, Toronto, Ont., Can. 
Rocers, J. P., 11 Lamport Ave., Toronto, Ont., Can. 
*Root, WILLIAM F., R. F. D. 5, Titusville, Pa. 
Ross, Rev. J. H., 17 Lancaster St., N. Cambridge, Mass. 
Ross, OLIN J., 63 Wesley Block, Columbus, O. 
*RouUND, Louisa P., Falls City, Ore. 
Row.Ley, Rev. Francis H., D.D., 80 Mason Terrace, 
Brookline, Mass. 
RUSSELL, THOMAS H., 27 State St., Boston 


SABINE, REV. WILLIAM T.,960 Madison Ave., New York 

SALTER, REV. WILLIAM, Burlington, Ia. 

SANBORN, Miss HELEN J., 383 Broadway, Winter Hill, 

Mass. 

SAWTELLE, Miss ELLEN C., Hancock School, Boston 

SAWYER, M. Woopsury, Nottingham Hotel, Boston 

SAXE, JOHN W., 16 State St., Boston 

SAYLOR, OLIVER E., tor W. gtst St., New York 

SCHANFARBER, Rev. Tobntas, 4049 Grand Boulevard, 

Chicago, Ill. 
*SCHLESINGER, Mrs. MAry, Warren St., Brookline, Mass. 

Scorr, FRANK J., Toledo, O. 

Scott, Mrs. FRANK J., Toledo, O. 

ScCOVEL, REV. SYLVESTER F., D.D., Wooster, O. 

SCUDDER, Myron T., Principal State Normal School, 

New Paltz, N. Y. 
ScuLL, Davip, Leighton Place, Overbrook, Pa. 
SEABURY, CAROLINE O., 398 County St., New Bedford, 
Mass. 

SEABURY, SARAH E., 398 County St., New Bedford, Mass. 
*SEABURY, HELEN H., 414 County St., New Bedford, Mass. 
*SEABURY, MARY B, 414 County St., New Bedford, Mass. 

SEAVER, REV. NATHANIEL, JR., Scituate, Mass. 

SEMPLE, Mrs. MAry H., 103 Westford St., Lowell, Mass. 

SEVERANCE, C. A., “ The Angus,” St. Paul, Minn. 

SEWALL, HELEN D., S_ Berwick, Me. 

SEWALL, Mrs. MAY WRIGHT, 633 N. Pennsylvania St., 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

SEWARD, Hon. GEORGE F., 99 Cedar St., New York 
*SHANTZ, JACOB Y., Berlin, Ont. 

SHAPLEY, Mrs. GEORGE H., 88 Nevada St., Newtonville, 

Mass. 
*SHAW, Mrs. QuINcy A., Perkins St., Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

SHAW, SUMNER F., E. Weymouth, Mass. 

SHEETS, J. M., Oblong, II. 

SHELDON, JUDGE JOSEPH, New Haven, Conn. 
*SHEPPARD, JOHN S., Pen Yan, N. Y. 

*SHEPPARD, Morris F., Pen Yan, N. Y. 
*SHIPLEY, SAMUEL R., Provident Life and Trust Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SHIPPEN, JOSEPH, 627 New York Block, Seattle, Wash. 
SHRIGLEY, CLARA’ A., Lansdowne, Pa. 
SHRIGLEY, JOHN M., Lansdowne, Pa. 
SHUMWAY, FRANKLIN P.,95 Hillside Ave., Melrose, Mass. 
Sitver, Epcar O., 54 North Arlington Ave, East 
Orange, N. J. 
SILVER, ELMER E., 23 Arlington Road, Woburn, Mass. 
SIMMS, JOSIAH, 2203 Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Sisson, CHARLES, 458 Hope St., Providence, R. I. 
SMALL, C. ALBERT, 37 Mellen St., Cambridge, Mass. 
SMART, Rev. Dr. GEORGE T., Newton Highlands, Mass. 
*Smiru, C. LoutseE, 2501 Steiner St., San Francisco, Cal. 
SMITH, Miss ELLEN VosE, 186 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston 
SmITH, Rev. E. W., Ascension Rectory, Fall River, Mass. 
*SMITH, FREDERICK A.,67 Madison St., W. Medford, Mass. 
SMITH, Mrs. HUNTINGTON, 65 Pleasant St., Dorchester, 
Mass. 
*SMITH, OLIVER, R. F. D. 4, Salem, O. 
*SmitruH, S. W., Selma, O. 
SOLBERG, THORVALD, 198 F. St., S. E., Washington, D.C. 
SPINNEY, Mrs. MARY P. SyLVESTER, Powder Point 
School, Duxbury, Mass. 
SPINNEY, WILLIAM A., Powder Point School, Duxbury, 
Mass. 
SPRAGUE, EpWIN L., Newton Highlands, Mass. 
SPRAGUE, HoMER B., Pu.D., “The Evans,” Newton, Mass. 
Spray, Mrs. Ruru H., Salida, Col. 
STACKPOLE, Mrs. FREDERICK D., 421 Marlboro St, 
Boston 
STALKER, PRor. M., “The Gables,” Ames, Ia. 
STEARNS, REv. GEORGE W., 1257 Washington St., 
Gloucester, Mass. 
STEVENS, REV. ALEXANDER C., 629 Dayton Ave., St. 
Paul, Minn. 
STEVENS, Mrs. L. M. N., Portland, Me. 
STILLMAN, Dr. WILLIAM O., 287 State St., Albany, 
_. a. 
STOCKWELL, S. A, Andrus Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
SToLz, RABBI JOSEPH, 157 42d Place, Chicago, IIl. 
STONE, REV EMANUEL O., 2717 Bloomington Ave., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 
STORER, JOHN H., Waltham, Mass. 
STOREY, MoorFIELD, Brookline, Mass. 
StrAus, Hon. Oscar S., 42 Warren St., New York 
STRONG, Dr. JostAH, 18 Field Point Road, Greenwich, 
Conn. 
*STUBBS, JESSE, W. Elkton, O. 
SUNDERLAND, Rev. J. T., 650 Ontario St., Toronto, 
Can. 
Swaln, Miss E. D., 16 Craigie St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Sweet, Miss L. M., 33 Russell St., Arlington, Mass. 
SWEETSER, I. HOMER, 53 State St., Boston, Mass. 
*Swirt, D. WHEELER, 22 Oak Ave., Worcester, Mass. 
*Swirt, HENRY D., 16 Channing St., Worcester, Mass. 
SwirFt, N. G., Millbrook, N. Y. 
*SWIFT, SARAH J., 22 Oak Ave., Worcester, Mass. 


*TABER, SIDNEY RICHMOND, Lake Forest, III. 
*TALBERT, Dr. A. V., 278 E. Villa St., Pasadena, Cal. 
Tatum, Mrs Mary TABER, Park Ave. Hotel, New 
York 
TAYLoR, REV. EDWARD M., D.D., 30 Harris St., N. Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 
*TAYLOR, JOHN T., De Soto, Kan. 
TEBBETTS, PRES. CHARLES E., Whittier, Cal. 
*TERRELL, H. W., New Vienna, O. 
Tuaw, A. BLAtR, 36 E. 74th St.. New York 
THAYER, SAMUEL G., 11 Strathallan Park, Rochester, 
| A 
THAYER, Hon. SAMUEL R., Minneapolis, Minn. 
THAYER, WILLIAM R., 8 Berkeley St., Cambridge, Mass. 
*THoMaS, Rev. H. W., D.D., 535 Monroe St., Chicago, IIl. 
THOMAS, JOHN C., 1333 Bolton St, Baltimore, Md. 
THOMAS, Pres. M. CAREY, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
THoMAsS, REV. REUEN, D.D, Rawson Road, Brookline, 
Mass. 
*THoMAS, Mrs. RICHARD H., 312 Camden Road, Lon- 
don, N., Eng. 
THompson, A. D., 401 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


September, 
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THOMPSON, ELMER E., 5 Jaques Ave., Worcester, M 

THOMPSON, Mrs. JOHN, 211 State St., Portland, Me. 

*THOMPSON, Mrs. M. E., 319 Center St., Wheaton, III. 

THORN, Mrs. WILLIAM, Selma, O. 

‘]HORNDIKE, STurGIs H., Mass. Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Boston. 

THVEDT, Rev. N. B., 1712 Eleventh Ave., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

THWING, PRES. CHARLES F., Pu.D., Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, O. 

TILEsToNn, RoGER E, Brookline, Mass. 

Titus, HENRY, 737 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

TOLMAN, JAMES P., 84 Highland St., West Newton, 
Mass. 

TOLMAN, Mrs. JAMEs P., 84 Highland St., West Newton, 
Mass. 

*TRASK, SPENCER, 54 William St., New York 

*TRE FETHREN, REV. E. B., Waubay, S. D. 

*TRUEBLOOD, BENJAMIN F., Newton Highlands, Mass. 


TRUEBLOOD, Miss FLORENCE E., Newton Highlands, Mass. 


TRUEBLOOD, Miss Lyra D., Newton Highlands, Mass. 
*TRUEBLOOD, SARAH H, Newton Highlands, Mass. 
Tryon, Rev. JAMeEs L., 16 Highland St., Attleboro, 
Mass. 
Tucker, Mrs. FRED. H., 206 Church St., Newton, Mass. 
Turts, Mrs. F. E., Lexington, Mass. 
TUTWILER, Miss Jutta S., Livingston, Ala. 


UELAND, ANDREAS, New York Life Bldg., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

UNDERHILL, MIss ALICE, 34 Concord Square, Boston 

Upson, Mrs. H. S., 3920 Prospect Ave., S. E., Cleve- 
land, O. 

UNDERHILL, Mrs. SUE SMILEY, 425 W. Olin Ave., Red- 
lands, Cal. 


Van NostTRAND, A. G., 482 Beacon St., Boston 

VAN SCHAICK, JOHN, JR., 1314 Vermont Ave., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

VORNHOLT, Rev. E. H., Berne, Ind. 


WAIT, Mrs. WILLIAM CUSHING, 194 Forest St., Med- 
ford, Mass. 
WaAITE, HENRY RANDALL, Pu.D., 102 Fulton St., New 
York 
WALLACE, PREs. JAMES, PH.D., Macalester College, St. 
Paul, Minn. 
Watton, Mrs. E_rcta N. L, 68 Chestnut St, W. New- 
ton, Mass. 
WarbD, Miss M. DEC., 415 Beacon St., Boston 
*WarD, W. E., Port Chester, N. Y. 
WARDER, Mrs. Robert B., Holmesburg, Philadelphia, Pa. 
WARREN, Fiske, 8 Mt. Vernon Place, Boston 
WARREN, BisHor HENRY W., University Park, Col. 
WASHBURN, Rev. HENRY B., 42 Elm St., Worcester, 
Mass. 
WASHINGTON, PREs. BOOKER T., Tuskegee, Ala. 
Waters, HENRY F., 20 Youle St., Melrose, Mass. 
Watson, REv. CHARLES HENRY, D.D., Arlington, Mass. 
WEATHERLY, Rev. ArtrHUR L., 6 London St., Worces- 
ter, Mass. 
WELLINGTON, Mrs. H. W., 903 Beacon St., Fenway Sta- 
tion, Boston 
WELLS, KATE GANNETT, 45 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 
WELSH, HERBERT, 1305 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
West, Mrs. HARRIET F., 213 Main St., Malden, Mass. 
West, Pror. WILLIS M., 1314 Sixth St., S. E., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 
WESTON, STEPHEN F., Yellow Springs, O. 
WuHEaTON, C. M., Newton Highlands, Mass. 
WHEELER, Mrs. HARVEY, Elm St., Concord, Mass. 
WHEELOCK, CHARLES B., 107 Water St., Boston 
WuiTtE, Francis T., 33 Broad St., New York 
WHITE, Miss LAuRA R., 502 E. Winchester Ave., Ash- 
land, Ky. 
WHITNEY, Miss ANNE, “ The Charlesgate,” Beacon St., 
Boston 
WHITNEY, Mrs. EMMA V.,146 E. Walnut Lane, Ger- 
mantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WHITNEY, W. BEAUMONT, 146 E, Walnut Lane, Ger 
mantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
WHITTAKER, JAMEs, Springfield, III. 

*WHITTIER, Rev. CHARLES, 54 Forest Ave., Bangor, Me. 
WHITTIER HOME AssociATION, Amesbury, Mass. 
WIGGLESWORTH, GEORGE, Milton, Mass. 

*WiLcox, HERMAN, Bergen, N. Y. 

WILDE, Miss ELLEN M., School St., Milton, Mass. 

*WILDMAN, Mrs, Selma, 0. 

*WiLpDs, HowarD P., 4 Pine St., New York 
WILLARD, Miss MABEL CALDWELL, 2 Acorn St., Boston 
WiLicox, Mrs. Harry P., 20 N. Ninth Ave., Mt. Ver- 

non, N. Y. : 
WILLIAMS, Hon. GEorGE W., Dublin, Ga. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the ‘‘ AMERI- 
CAN PEACE SOCIETY.” 

ArT. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that 
war is contrary to the spirit of Christianity and of all true 
religion and morality, shall have for its object to illustrate the 
inconsistency of war with this spirit, to show its baleful 
influence on all the great interests of mankind, and to devise 
means for insuring universal and permanent peace. 

ArT. III. All persons desirous of promoting peace on 
earth and goodwill towards men may become members of 
this society. 

Art. IV. Every annual member of the Society shall pay a 
yearly contribution of two dollars; the payment of twenty- 
five dollars at one time shall constitute any person a Life 
member. 

Art. VY. The chairmanof each corresponding committee, 
the officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to 
the funds of this Society and every minister of the gospel who 
preaches once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a 
collection in behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privi- 
leges of regular members. 

Arr. VI. All contributors shall be entitled within the 
year to one-half the amount of their contributions in the publi- 
cations of the Society. 

Art. VII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not more than twenty members 
of the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Offi- 
cers shall hold their offices until their successors are appointed, 
and the Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies 
in any office of the Society. There shall be an Executive 
Committee of seven, consisting of the President, Secretary 
and five Directors to be chosen by the Board, which Com- 
mittee shall, subject to the Board of Directors, have the entire 
control of the executive and financial affairs of the Society. 
Meetings of the Board of Directors or the Executive Com- 
mittee may be called by the President, the Secretary, or two 
members of such body. The Society or the Board of Direc- 
tors may invite persons of well-known legal ability to act as 
Honorary Counsel. 

Art. VIII. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at 
such time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to 
receive their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, 
and transact such other business as may come before them. 

Art. IX. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the Constitution may in other respects be altered, on 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten 
members of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the 
members present at any regular meeting. 


Publications of the American Peace Society, 


The Teaching of History in the Public Schools with 
Reference to War and Peace.— Report of a Committee 
of three appointed by the American Peace Society. Of 
special interest to teachers. 28 pages. Price 5 cts. each. 
$3.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Tolstoy’s Letter on the Russo-Japanese War.—48 pages 
and cover. Price, postpaid, 10 cts. 


A Regular International Advisory Congress. — By Benjamin 
F. Trueblood, LL.D. A paper read before the Twenty- 
first Conference of the International Law Association, 
Antwerp, Belgium, September 30, 1903. Price 5 cts. each, 


War Unnecessary and Unchristian.—By AugustineJones, LL. 
B. New edition, 20 pages. 5 cts. each, $2.00 per hundred. 

The Hague Court in the Pious Fund Arbitration. — Address 
of Hon. William L. Penfield, at the Mohonk Arbitration 
Conference, May 28, 1903. Price 5 cts. each. 

The Historic Development of the Peace Idea.— By Benjamin 
F. Trueblood, LL.D. New edition, revised. 24 pages. 
Price 5 cts. each. $2.50 per hundred. 
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Passive Resistance — Jesus’ Method of Government. — By 
Algernon S. Crapsey. 12 pages and cover. 5 cts. each; 
$3.00 per hundred, net. 

A Primer of the Peace Movement. — Prepared by Lucia Ames 
Mead. A reprint of the American Peace Society's Card- 
display Exhibit at the St. Louis Exposition. A most val- 
uable compendium of statistics, brief arguments, facts, 
etc. 26 pages, large print. Price 5 cts.; $3 per hundred. 

A Solemn Review of the Custom of War. — By Noah Wor- 
cester, D. D. A reprint of the pamphlet first published 
in 1814, 24 pages. Price 5 cts.; $3 per hundred. 

Dymond’s Essay on War.— With an introduction by John 
Bright. Sent free on receipt of 5 cts. for postage. 

War from the Christian Point of View.— By Ernest How- 
ardCrosby. Revisededition. $1.50 per hundred, prepaid. 


Women and War. — By Grace Isabel Colbron. 
cts. per hundred, postpaid. 


A French Plea for Limitation of Armaments. — By Baron 
d’Estournelles de Constant. Address delivered in the 
French Senate. 28 pages. Price 5 cts. $3.00 per hundred. 

The Absurdities of Militarism.— By Ernest Howard Crosby. 
12 pages. Price $1.50 per hundred. Third edition. 

An Essay toward the Present and Future Peace of Europe.— 
By William Penn. First published in 1693. 24 pages, 
with cover. Price 6 cts., or $3.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

International Arbitration at the Opening of the Twentieth 
Century.—By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 20 pages. 
Price 5 cts. each. $2.50 per hundred, postpaid. 

Perpetual Peace. — By Immanuel Kant. Translated by Ben- 
jamin F. Trueblood. 53 pages. Price 20 cents, postpaid. 

The Arbitrations of the United States. — By Professor John 
Bassett Moore. 32 pages. 5centseach. $2.50 per hundred. 

The War System; Its History, Tendency, and Character, in 


the Light of Civilization and Religion. — By Rev. Reuen 
Thomas, D.D. New edition. Price 10 cts., prepaid. 

Report of the Chicago Peace Congress of 1893.— Price 
postpaid, cloth 75 cts.; paper, 50 cents. 

Report of the American Friends’ Peace Conference. — Held 
at Philadelphia in December, 1901. Contains all the 
papers read. Price 15 cts. postpaid. 

The Christian Attitude Toward War in the Light of Re- 
cent History.— By Alexander Mackennal, D.D. Address 
delivered at the International Congregational Council, Bos- 
ton, September 22, 1899. Price $1.50 per hundred, prepaid. 

Military Drill in Schools. — By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. 
8 pages. Price 2 cts., or $1.25 per hundred, postpaid. 


William Penn’s Holy Experiment in Civil Government. — 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 24 pages with cover. 
5 cts. each, or $3.00 per hundred, carriage paid. 

History of the Seventy-five Years’ Work of the American 
Peace Society. — 16 pages. Two copies for 5 cts. 

A Battle, as it appeared to an Eye-witness. — By Rev. R. B. 
Howard. Letter Leaflet No. 1. 20 cts. per hundred. 
The Cherry Festival of Naumburg. — Letter Leaflet No. 4. 

Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 
Washington’s Anti-militarism. — Letter Leaflet 
8 pages. Price 35 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 
Coals of Fire.—By Willis R. Hotchkiss, of the Friends’ 


4 pages. 40 


No. 6. 


African Industrial Mission. Letter Leaflet No. 7. Price 
30 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 
The Christ of the Andes.—S8 pages. TIllustrated. $1.00 


per hundred, postpaid. 

Hard Times.——By Ida Whipple Benham. 
Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

The First Hague Conference and its Results.—8 pages. 2 
cts. each, $1.25 per hundred, postpaid. 

Hymns for Peace Meetings. 6 pages. 
per dozen. 


Letter Leaflet No. 2. 


5 ects. each. 35 cts. 
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The Woman’s Journal. 


The Woman’s Journal, edited weekly 


at 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass., by 


Henry B. Blackwell and Alice Stone 
Blackwell, gives the news of the move- 
ment for equal rights for women all 


over the world. $1.50 per year. Trial 


subscription, 3 months, 25 cents. 


‘Tt is the best source of information con- 
cerning what women are doing, what they 
have done, and what they should do.”’ 

—Julia Ward Howe. 


PEACE PUBLICATIONS 


FOR SALE BY THE 
American Peace Society. 


Prices Include Postage. 


LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS. By 
The Baroness von Suttner. Au- 
thorized English translation by T. 
Holmes. New edition, cloth, 65 cts. 


SUMNER’S ADDRESSES ON 
WAR. Tue True GRANDEUR OF 
Nations, THE War SystTEM OF 
THE COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS, 
and Tue Duet BETWEEN FRANCE 
AND GERMANY: The three in one 
volume. Price, 65 cts., postpaid. 


THE PEACE CONFERENCE AT 
THE HAGUE. By Frederick 
W. Holls, Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Commission to the Hague 
Conference. 572 pages, octavo. 
Price, $2.50, postpaid. 


CHANNING’S DISCOURSES ON 
WAR. Containing Dr. Channing’s 
Addresses on War, with extracts 
from discourses and letters on the 
subject. Price, 65 cts. postpaid. 


ARBITRATION AND THE 
HAGUE COURT. By Hon. John 
W. Foster. A concise manual of 
the chief features of the arbitra- 
tion movement at the present time. 
Prepared at the request of the 
Mohonk Arbitration Conference. 
Price postpaid, $1.00. 


Tue Advocate of Peace 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL PEACE MOVEMENT. 


Price, One Dollara Year. In Clubs of 


ten or more, 50 Cents a Year. 


PUBLISHED BY 


The American Peace Society, 


31 Beacon Street, Boston. 


INTERNATIONAL TRIBU- 
NALS: A collectionof the Schemes 
which have been proposed. Adds 
a long list of instances of interna- 
tional settlements by arbitral courts 
and commissions. By W. Evans 
Darby, LL.D. Fourth Edition, 
much enlarged. Cloth, over 900 
pages. Price, $3.50, postpaid. 


THE FUTURE OF WAR. By 
John de Bloch. Preface by W. T. 
Stead. The sixth volume of Mr. 
Bloch’s great work on “ The Future 
of War,” containing all his proposi- 
tions, summaries of arguments, and 
conclusions. Price, postpaid, 65 cts. 


THE FEDERATION OF THE 
WORLD. By Benjamin F. True- 
blood, LL.D. A discussion of the 
grounds, both theoretic and _his- 
toric, for believing in the Realiza- 
tion of the Brotherhood of Hu- 
manity, and the final organization 
of the World into an International 
State. Second Edition. Cloth, 169 
pages. Price, 65 cts. 


A LEAGUE OF PEACE. By 
Andrew Carnegie. The Rectorial 
Address delivered by Mr. Carnegie 
to the students of the U niversity 
of St. Andrews the 17th of Octo- 
ber, 1905. 47 pages, paper cover. 
Price, 10 cts. $5 per hundred. 


THE BLOOD OF THE NATION. 
By David Starr Jordan. 
Price, 40 cts. 


TOLSTOY AND HIS MESSAGE. 
Cloth. 


By Ernest Howard Crosby. 
Price, 50 cts. 


Cloth. 


September, 1906. 


TOLSTOY AS A SCHOOL- 
MASTER. By Ernest Howard 
Crosby. Cloth. Price, 50 cts. 


WAR INCONSISTENT WITH 
THE RELIGION OF JESUS 
CHRIST. By David L. Dodge. 
A reprint of the first two pamphlets 
published in this Country in the 
Interests of Peace. Price, 65 cts. 


WORLD ORGANIZATION. By 
Raymond L. Bridgman. Price, 
65 cts. 


GARRISON THE NON- 
RESISTANT. By Ernest H. 
Crosby. Price, 50 cts. 


PATRIOTISM AND INTERNA- 
TIONALISM. By Lucia Ames 
Mead. A Manual for Teachers. 
Containing Material for Programs 
for the 18th of May, suggestions as 
to the teaching of history, etc. 
Price, ‘ 25 cts., posiget, 


Official Report 


OF THE 


Thirteenth Universal 
Peace Congress 


Boston, October 3-8, 1904 


A book of 350 pages, paper covers 
Contains all the papers, addresses, 
and discussions of the Congress 
A most valuable document for all 
peace workers and students 
of the cause 


May be procured at the office of the 
American Peace Society 


31 Beacon Street, Boston 
The only charge is 10 cts., te cover postage and wrapping 





60 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


TRADE Marks 
DESIGNS 
CopyriGcHTs &c. 
Anyone sending a sketch and Gesertption may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free w ee ap 
invention is probably patentable. Com nica- 
tions striotly ¢ Ponfidential. HANDBOOK on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing paten 
Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $L. Sold byall newsdealers 


MUNN & Co,3¢12rosdwas. New York 


Branch Office, 625 F 8t., Washington, D. C. 





